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Moscow is ordering an intensive air 
survey to map Russia. The project is to 
map 905,000 square kilometers by aerial 
photographs in the next five years. It 
will be conducted by the air group of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, which did 
- much of the photo reconnaissance for the 
Russian armies during the war. 
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United States and British Common- 
wealth occupation forces in Japan will 
shortly be joined by the Third Chinese 
Army. This Army fought against the 
Japanese in Burma. It will be carried 
by ship to Yokohama from the port of 
Haiphong in Indochina. 
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British automobile manufacturers are 
talking about a National Car, to be pro- 
duced as a co-operative effort by the 
biggest firms. This standard model would 
be mass produced for the European mar- 
ket in an effort to meet competition by 
U.S. makers, when, in a few years, the 
American market becomes saturated. 
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When all of the tremendous shifts in 
population now taking place in Eastern 
Europe are completed, Poland will have 
lost about one third of her prewar popu- 
lation. Now under Polish administration, 
from the Curzon Line to the River Oder, 
are 23 million people, of whom 18 mil- 
lion are in former Poland and 5 million 
in the new western territories. Polish 
population will finally be about 24 mil- 
lion, against 35 million before the war. 
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With Chinese factories at a standstill, 
China’s exports today total only 1 per 
cent of imports. Imports have skyrocket- 
ed since the end of the war, with con- 
struction materials, as well as food and 
clothing, being brought in in great 
quantity. Principal export has been raw 
silk for the U.S. and the South Sea area. 
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Norway has discontinued the import 
of enameled kitchenware due to a short- 
age of foreign exchange. Instead, home- 


produced aluminum utensils are filling © 


Norwegian kitchens. Other uses for the 
countrys abundant aluminum are also 
being sought. 
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One of Norway’s primary postwar 
projects is a domestic iron industry that 
will give the country an exportable sur- 
plus of iron and steel products. Norway 
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imported 90 per cent of the 300,000 
tons of iron and steel used annually be- 
fore the war. Plans for the expanding 
iron industry call for production of 400,- 
000 tons annually by 1950. 
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Australian Minister for Immigration 
Arthur Calwell is undecided whether to 
expand shipbuilding in Australia or buy 
surplus American Victory ships. The 
ships are needed to carry immigrants 
Australia wants for her expanding in- 
dustries. Australian shipbuilders won't be 
able to complete any vessels before 1948. 
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A German knitting machine which 
produces run-proof, reinforced hosiery is 
now being made available to American 
hosiery companies. Discovered by the 
U.S. Technical Industrial Intelligence 
Investigators in a German factory, the 
patents for the machine are now freely 
available as a part of reparations. 
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Argentina has such a surplus of fire- 
wood that the Government is paying 
users to burn wood instead of coal and 
oil. Companies using firewood for fuel 
will be paid $50 for each ton they burn, 
and the national railways must burn at 
least 2 million tons of firewood during 
1946. The surplus developed during the 
war when imports of fuel were prac- 
tically at a standstill, and large amounts 
of timber were cut and stored. 
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New industries processing raw ma- 
terials in Paraguay will be exempt from 
import and export duties and national 
and local taxes for a period of ten years. 
The exemptions are designed to encour- 
age industrialization and include exemp- 
tions from taxes on land, export duties 
on products and by-products, and import 
duties on machinery. 
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Approximately 4,000 of Canada’s resi- 
dents of Japanese origin have volun- 
tarily accepted repatriation to Japan. Of 
these, 1,500 are sailing for Japan this 
month from Vancouver. The rest will 
follow quickly. 
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Due to inflation and disorganization, 
Philippine trade in agricultural products 
with the U.S. is recovering slowly. The 
Islands exported only $791,000 worth of 
copra, abaca and rubber in 1945 against 
a prewar average of 92 million dollars. 

















a WARNING 


and a fair 


QUESTION 


The factories of the United States 
can produce far more than our 
own people can consume. 


Are you, Mr. Manufacturer, going 
to neglect the foreign market until 
our home market is saturated with 
goods and then seek foreign out- 
lets? Or are you now going to set 
aside a certain quota of your pro- 
duction for export and thus intro- 
duce your products to foreign 
buyers when the need is so great 
.. . at the same time lay a solid 
foundation for future business? 


Consult us 


JOHN P. HERBER 


—& Company, Inc., 


1411 4th Avenue Building 
Seattie 1, Washington 


IMPORTERS ¢ EXPORTERS 


A PROGRESSIVE EXPORT HOUSE WITH 
WORLD-WIDE CONTACTS. 























How many of your 
JUNIOR EXECUTIVES 
Speak SPANISH? 


Your company can derive great advan- 
tage in possessing one or several junior 
executives trained to speak Spanish, 
Russian, French or Portuguese quickly, 
easily and correctly by the world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE 
Conversational METHOD 


At home or at the office after hours, one 
or a group can také a complete Lingua- 
phone course in any one of 29 world- 
languages and make progress in an 
amazingly short time. 

In business, professions and War Serv- 
ices the unique Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method has enabled more than 
one million men and women to speck 
foreign languages. 


* Send for FREE Book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
82 RCA Building * New York 20, N.Y. 


¥ LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
82 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N.Y. 


Without cost or obligation send me the 
Linguaphone Book. 


Nome 


Address. 
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As a matter 
of Public Interest 











eee SOME HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
ANNUAL REPORT OF STANDARD OIL (N. J.) 


Because Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) with its affiliated companies 
is one of the nation’s large enterprises, its operations may be of interest not only 
to shareholders and employees, but to others as well. . The following facts, 
selected from the Company’s Annual Report, just published, provide a good 
summary of the Report and cover the developments of greatest public interest. 
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EUGENE HOLMAN 
PRES{iDENT 


End of War During World War II Jersey and 
its affiliates were called upon to a greater extent than 
any other company to fuel the armed forces of the 
country. They were the largest producers of 100 octane 
gasoline in the world. They produced, in Government- 
owned plants which they operated, as much synthetic 
toluene (for TNT) as all the rest of the world combined. 
They were among the largest producers of the raw 
materials of synthetic rubber. 


Reconversion Reconversion was carried out 
smoothly and quickly. It was possible, with relatively 
few difficulties to change over from an intricate pattern 
of manufacture and transportation designed for a nation 
at war to an equally complex pattern fitted to a nation 
at peace, and to begin supplying, upon short notice, 
civilian demand for unrationed gasoline and many other 
products. 


Oil Production World-wide production of crude oil 
by consolidated companies was 995,000 barrels per day, 


FRANK W. ABRAMS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


an increase of 8 percent over 1944. During 1945 the do- 
mestic crude production of Jersey affiliates represented 
9 percent of the oil produced in the United States, and 
their world-wide production amounted to 13.5 percent 
of the oil produced throughout the world. 


Refining The amount of crude oil processed in the 
domestic and foreign refineries of affiliated companies— 
1,119,900 barrels per day—represented an increase of 5 
percent over 1944. Crude run to domestic refineries was 
13 percent of the total crude processed in the United 
States, 


Transportation From the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1939 until V-J Day, 96 tankers owned by Jersey 
and affiliated companies were lost, either through capture 
or seizure by the enemy, sinking, collision, or strand- 
ing. The lost vessels have been partially replaced, and 
plans are under way to add further to the fleet’s carry- 
ing capacity. 
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INVESTMENT 
PER EMPLOYEE 
IN PROPERTY, 
PLANT AND 
EQUIPMENT 


















FOR EACH EMPLOYEE ON THE PAYROLL 
Jersey and its consolidated companies 
have invested $22,600 in property, 
plant, and equipment. The gross value 
of capital investments in lands, refin- 
eries, pipe lines, tankers and other prop- 
erties necessary to provide 108,000 jobs 


WAGES AND DIVIDENDS 
108,000 Employees Shared 
$e84229 “94,042,000 
eeeeeeet 





160,000 Owners 
Shared *68,334,000 
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EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 6,750 PERSONS, 
and the bars represent the amounts of 
income each group received from Jersey 
in 1945. Th? sum oi $314,042,000 was 
paid to employees of the Company and 
affiliates in wages, salaries and benefits. 
Dividends amounted to $68,334,000. 











NET PROFIT 


PUT BACK 
INTO THE 
BUSINESS 
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THIS SHOWS THE PROPORTION OF NET 
PROFIT made by Jersey and affiliates 
out of total income in 1945. It shows 
also the proportion paid to shareholders 
in dividends and that left in the busi- 
ness to meet future capital expendi- 
tures, etc. All the rest of the income was 
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was $2,441,942,488 at the end of 1945. 


Marketing Everywhere, throughout the war, mar- 
keting activities were largely regulated by government 
directives, and when these were ended in the United 
States and in some foreign areas there was a rapid 
return to normal competitive activity. World-wide sales 
of refined products in 1945 were at the rate of 1,193,000 
barrels per day, an increase of 4 percent over 1944. Of 
this amount 694,000 barrels per day were sold in the 
United States domestic market. 


Research Until the end of hostilities Jersey research 
was almost entirely on war work of highest importance. 
Immediate postwar research budgets will be approxi- 
mately 50 percent above prewar budgets as part of a pro- 
gram to carry over into a peace-time world research 
begun for war, and to continue scientific inquiries on 
petroleum as a raw material for many products. 


Employee Relations Jersey and affiliates con- 
tinued to enjoy excellent labor-management relations. 
When the war ended, Jersey’s domestic petroleum affili- 
ates proposed upward adjustment in wages and salaries 
of 15 percent. This was accepted by all employee bar- 
gaining agencies involved. By March 1, 1946, an addi- 
tional 3 percent had been negotiated and accepted. One 
of the best evidences of the satisfactory employee rela- 
tionships in Jersey is the fact that 95 percent of the do- 
mestic employees who have been released from the 
armed forces have returned to the Company. 

More than 79 percent of eligible domestic employees 
are now buying term life insurance under the Group 
Insurance Program for a total coverage of $160,241,800. 

Employees participating in the Thrift Plan contrib- 


required to pay wages, purchase ma- 
terials and meet other operating costs. 


MORE AND 
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WIDENING OWNERSHIP OF JERSEY is shown by the fact that 
the number of shareholder accounts has increased from 


5,816 in 1912 to 160,025 as of December 31, 1945. 


uted last year $15,019,011, which was supplemented by 
Company contributions of $18,921,235. 


Earnings Consolidated net earnings in 1945 amounted 
to $154,156,196, equivalent to $5.64 per share. For 1944 
the consolidated net earnings were equivalent to $5.69 
per share. During the year the Company paid dividends 
totaling $2.50 per share. 


Statement of Principles In order to make as 
clear as possible the Company’s outlook in today’s 
changing world, the Board of Directors has prefaced 
this year’s Annual Report with a special Statement of 
Principles. This expresses, for our stockholders and for 
anyone else interested, basic viewpoints and policies of 
the Company. 


Copies of the full report are available on request. Address 
Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


















While World Report is published by the 
United States News Publishing Corporation, it 
has a complete news staff and editorial organ- 
ization of its own. The U.S. News specializes 
in national affairs and the U.S. angles of in- 
ternational happenings whereas World Report is 
devoted 100 per cent to world news. World 
Report is written in the perspective of the 
world rather than that of any one country. 

Building the new magazine, therefore, has 
meant that, although we could draw on the ex- 
perience and techniques that had been found 
successful in the U.S. News, it was necessary 
to select and train personnel who could think 
in terms of a world-wide task of news report- 
ing and interpretation as contrasted with the 
job of covering U.S. affairs only. 

Our writers and editors abroad comprise a 
seasoned group of men who have seen consider- 
able service in the field of world affairs. 

The staff correspondents of World Report, 
after coming to Washington for consultation, 
have taken up their posts in London, Berlin, 
Buenos Aires, Mexico City, Cairo, Tokyo, Nan- 
king, and the other principal news centers of 
the world today, and are sending their cables 
and radiograms regularly to us. 

We told you last week about our Executive 
Editor, Associate Editor and Regional Editors. 
The other two members of our executive staff 
are Howard Flieger, General News Editor, and 
William H. Riebold, make-up and copy editor. 

Mr. Flieger was one of three newsmen picked 
to accompany President Roosevelt on his war- 
conference trip to the Pacific, writing for 
the Associated Press the important Nimitz- 
MacArthur meeting at Hawaii. He covered the 
White House and Congress a number of years for 
the A.P. and has an outstanding record in 
journalism. He works directly with the writ- 
ing staff in assembling each week the dis- 
patches and articles of World Report. 

Mr. Riebold has been all-around editor on 
the U.S. News desk for many years and brings 
to his new job broad knowledge of the tech- 
niques of magazine makeup and copy handling. 

Next week we shall tell you about the mem- 
bers of our world-wide staff and their experi- 
ence so that you may become acquainted with 
the background of these trained investigators. 


The Publishers of "Wold Keport™ 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 












































There is this to expect in lookins ahead..... 
Idea of world co-operation, now under increased strain, will not 
be cast aside lightly; instead, is tc be put on trial in a bigger way. 

Obvious trend toward splitting the world into rival blocs as be- 
tween Moscow and Washington is not to crystallize overnight. 

Even those reconciled to sharp competition between Russia, on one 
side, and the U. S., on the other side, want first to see "the record" 
completed; still seek an operating basis among the Big Powers. 











In specific terms, the outlook is this..... 

U. S. is more energetic than before. Earlier, the "stand up to 
Russia" theme was just a policy of deliberately calling attention to, 
rather than overlooking or agreeing to, Russian moves the U.S. dis-= 
liked; now there is an attempt to take affirmative leadership, to 
offer concrete alternative proposals and to urge their adoption. 

Russia has most of what she wants in Eastern Europe; can afford to 
come to terms, however temporary, with the West to prevent a full 
collapse of peacemaking efforts. 

Point to remember is that Stalin's mid-March statement on the 
utility of the United Nations machinery was circulated in Russia rather 
fully; trouble sign would be a public change of mind. 

Britain is to continue, in effect, to second the motion; to 
indorse the initiative of the U. 5. on major issues. 

France has a chance soon to get off the side lines; to take a 
positive part in getting Europe back to work. If the Communist Party 
strength declines in the forthcoming election, as is probable, France's 
bargaining power with the rest of the world is to rise. 

















The Middle East is to grow more troublesome for the world..... 
In Iran, there's a similarity between the tactics now used by the 
Russians and the strategy Russia employed in Manchuria. 


Azerbaijan, the rebellious Northern Province of Iran, is able to 
make things difficult for the Tehran Government because of the local 


strength gained during Russian military occupation. 

The precise assistance rendered the Azerbaijan rebels by Russia 
is not Known, but their sudden military power is easy to see. 

The parallel lies with Manchuria where the Russians withdrew 
their uniformed troops in close harmony with the emergence of Chinese 
Communists, equipped and able to resist the National Government. 














(over) 
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(Continued) 


The size of the world's military establishments still is great..... 

Nine months after war's end, the biggest peacetime armies ever 
known stand mobilized. | 

Russia's armed forces now total 55 per cent of their wartime peak; 
are larger than those of all other big powers combined, except China. 

U. S. now has about one fifth of her uniformed war strength. 

You get the world perspective of this on page 22. 











Solutions for the problems of Java and India are not in sight....e. 

The long delay in the Dutch dealings with the East Indies, while 
awaiting European elections in the Netherlands, has made things worse. 

The native nationalists, centered in Java, are impatient for a 
formal recognition of their homemade republic; now are less willing to 
accept a dominion status within the Dutch Empire. 

Dr. Van Mook, chief Dutch spokesman, has had to move cautiously 
because of uncertainty about long-range Empire policies. The situation 
amounts to a race between his negotiating capacity and native tempers. 














Britain's carefully drawn plan to lead India toward self-rule, 
even independence, has a rocky road ahead. 

The Hindus, who outnumber the Moslems about twee to one, are 
better satisfied with the British terms than anyone else; but the 
Hindus’ main political instrument, the Congress Party, has a sizable 
bloc of extremists who want freedom now and not in instalments. 

Gandhi usually is able to have his own nonviolent way about 
Congress Party strategy, yet he has been overruled on rare occasions 
and could step aside if agitation became intense. 

Jinnah, who controls the Moslem League, dislikes intensely the 
British denial of his scheme for a separate Moslem nation, can be 
counted upon to continue to snipe at the Congress Party. 

The chief thing to watch is the approaching famine in India. 
Shipments from abroad to maintain already scanty rations are running 
well behind what is necessary to feed millions. The greatest danger 
spot is Southeast India, where the region outside Madras was hard hit 
by crop failures. 




















Hunger and starvation are far from being licked..... 

The world deficit between supplies and needs persists and is to 
linger on beyond the summer harvests. 

Mr. Hoover's trip to South America, particularly Argentina, 
Should help eventually but the extra grain now to be found is farthest 
from the points which need the earliest help; ocean shipping requires 
two months for delivery in Asia, for instance, after loading. 

New efforts to scrape the bottom of the rice barrel in Siam and 
the Malay States are to be made; token shipments of cotton goods to 
Burma are persuading small farmers to give up hoarded cereals in 
tantalizingly small amounts. 

In Asia, the middle of July is to see extreme suffering. 
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Business is moving to BECO 
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Harbor Entrance, Port of Vancouver 


PACIFIC TRADE 





is one reason why 





What is your business—does its future mineralized area on this continent. Here 
depend on a thriving world trade? Are you is produced over half of Canada’s entire fish 
interested, for instance, in trade with harvest. Last year lumber, pulp and paper 
Sydney, Australia; Batavia, Java; Shang- production topped $150,000,000, B.C.’s biggest 
hai, China; Vladivostok, Russia; Manila, industry. 


Philippines; or Lima, Peru? If so, consider 
the shift of North American industry, 
capital and manpower to the West Coast 


Here is cheap and abundant hydro; plenty of 
skilled labor; transportation facilities are com- 
plete—47 ship lines, 3 continental railways and 
3 airlines serve the Port of Vancouver. Add to 
this an evergreen climate that gives you low-cost 
building and heating and year-round golf. 


and locate your plant in British Columbia 
—Canada’s fastest growing industrial 
province and Pacific Trade gateway to the 
world. 





B.C. straddles the global trade routes. 
All Canadian Pacific Trade funnels 


through this fabulous province. 
Your manufacturing processes can be Next door is Alberta, Sask- 


resolved here on Pacific tide-water by the 





British Columbia has much to offer a world 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 


atchewan and Manitoba—a 
mines, forests, fisheries and other natural domestic market of over 3} 


resources of the Province. Your plant here 


million people with money 
is smack in the middle of the most highly 


to buy your products. 


There’s Business for You in British Columbia 


B. C ELECTRIC 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
600 GRANVILLE ST., VANCOUVER, B.C 


Please send complete information on British Columbia to 
NAME 





ADDRESS__. 
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You need OVERNIGHT information 
To meet OVERNIGHT developments | 





-- A U. S. Tax Court decision, handed down yester- . - A 722 decision, released yesterday, can nullify a 
day afternoon, can point out pitfalls of a reor- carefully prepared petition your company is pre- 
ganization your corporation is planning; senting ; 

. . A War Assets Corporation release, regarding the . . -A Congressional hearing on a proposed tax bill can 
disposition of certain surplus property, may re- forewarn you of dangers inherent in present ex- 
veal a new source of supply for a vitally needed pansion plans of your company. 
material; 


That’s how fast a move by the government or the courts affects your 
financial operation. That’s why you can’t rely ona source of information 
that travels at a carriage pace. When problems change overnight, facts 
must flow to you overnight. 





ONLY BNA, WITH HEADQUARTERS IN WASHINGTON 


. . reports, in full text, significant court decisions, new - - reports the activities of Congress as they affect 
developments, new interpretations of existing business and industry, reports important new 
laws OVERNIGHT bills and amendments, with explanation of their 


. « reports day-by-day developments in surplus prop- content and significance OVERNIGHT 


erty in this country and abroad OVERNIGHT - . Speeds this pertinent information on its way to 
you by fastest mail so that it can be on your 


.. reports current handling of 722 and 102 cases, con- 
desk by 10 o’clock the next morning. 


tract termination and settlement OVERNIGHT 
No other business service is so complete—so fast—so authoritative 


Write Dept. D for introductory offer 


Pee SPUREAU OF NATIONAL 
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Reported from LONDON, 
CAIRO and WASHINGTON 











Colonial peoples to get greater 
self-rule under revised strategy. 


Reliance on U.N. is emphasized 


Dangers that loom on every 
side now threaten the British Common- 
wealth and Empire. 

Long the world’s No. 1 
power, Britain has been shoved down 
to third place by the United States and 
Russia, and doubt is widely held 
whether she can survive as an Empire 
at all. ) 

To defend Britain’s place in the 
changed postwar world, a new strategy is 
being devised by the Labor Government 
of Prime Minister Clement Attlee and 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin. That 
strategy is showing up in Britain’s cur- 
rent moves. In Egypt, Britain is offering 
to withdraw all of her troops and turn 
over the job of guarding the Suez Canal 
to the Egyptian Government. To India, 
she is offering complete independence. 








—Acme 
: PRIME MINISTER ATTLEE 
He will not cast away... 
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Both of these moves were startling to 
the British public. Many persons were 
inclined to agree with Winston Churchill 
when he said “things are built up with 
great labor and are cast away with great 
shame and folly.” 

What looks to some like a British re- 
treat, however, is really part of a settled 
plan deliberately undertaken by Attlee 
and Bevin. They have surveyed Britain’s 
dangers, and they believe their program 
will give her the best possible chance of 
surviving. 

Vulnerability. The British leaders are 
conscious of several vital ways in which 
their nation’s existence is threatened. 

The home islands are at the mercy of 
modern weapons, especially the atomic 
bomb and guided missiles such as the V-1 
and V-2 used by Germany, Several hun- 
dred atomic bombs, carried by rockets 
and accurately aimed, could wipe out all 
of Great Britain’s cities in a single blow. 

The Empire, it is suspected, is too 
spread out to be defended by Britain 
against a major power. Britain definitely 
has fallen behind in man power and steel 
capacity, the two indexes of modern mili- 
tary strength. 

The financial position of Britain, even 
with the pending loan from the. United 
States, is so difficult that her people must 
continue their Spartan life for years, just 
to keep their economy afloat. 

Pressure from Russia is being felt all 
along Britain’s life line from London to 
the Far East. There is fear that if any 


- British colonies or satellites drift away 


they will fall easy prey to Russia. 

Friendship, not troops. Because of all 
these elements of weakness, the Labor 
Government is fashioning a new set of 
policies, based on friendship rather than 
on military might. 

Good will of the Arab States is being 
sought through withdrawal of British 


BRITAIN TRIES NEW POLICIES 
TO GUARD THREATENED EMPIRE 


forces from Egypt, Syria, Lebanon and 
Iran. The point is made that to maintain 
troops in a country in the face of resent- 
ment and opposition from the local 
people would only stir up trouble and 
promote Fifth Column activity, and 
would not give any real security in time 
of need. In line with this idea, British 
withdrawal from Iraq, Tripolitania and 
Greece is expected to follow in due time. 

Problem of Suez. The coming with- 
drawal from Egypt, however, presents 
some special problems, Britain still must 
be concerned with the safety of the Suez 
Canal, even though, with the develop- 
ment of airplanes and rapid troop move- 
ments, she might be able to defend the 
Canal from bases at a distance. She plans 
to keep strong forces in Palestine, a Brit- 
ish mandate; in Transjordan, now inde- 
pendent, with whom she recenily con- 
cluded a 25-year treaty; in the Sudan, to 
the south of Egypt; and in Cyprus, her 
own possession in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. If she is awarded a trusteeship 
over Cyrenaica, she will have a valuable 
base at Tobruk. But neither Tobruk nor 
Gaza, in Palestine, is regarded as a good 
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BRITISH TROOPS TO WITHDRAW FROM EGYPT 
The emphasis will be on friendship 


substitute for the naval base Britain is 
giving up at Alexandria. 

There is talk of digging a new canal, 
from Gaza to Aqaba, on the Red Sea, 
to replace the Suez Canal. But this would 
be expensive and, in any event, its con- 
struction would take several years. 

Delicate issues. Then, besides the mili- 
tary problems, there still are political 
hurdles in the way of a complete settle- 
ment with Egypt. The question of a 
British-Egyptian alliance is one point at 
issue. The speed of British withdrawal is 
another. The price to be placed on in- 
stallations turned over to Egypt is still 
another. The question of British with- 
drawal from the Sudan, which Britain 
and Egypt have occupied jointly, is a 
fourth. All these issues are likely to be 
seized upon by the Wafdists and other 
opposition groups in Egypt that are anx- 
ious to discredit both Britain and the 
present Egyptian Government. It is to 
make sure of the success of the delicate 
negotiations now in progress that Bevin is 
taking a hand in them personally. 

The ladder to freedom. Britain’s em- 
phasis on friendship in her dealings with 
Egypt, an independent country, is paral- 
leled by the moves she is making within 
her Empire. Here she is encouraging her 
possessions to climb as rapidly as they can 
up the ladder of self-government to in- 
dependence. Progress up this ladder takes 
a colony from the lowest rung, where 
supreme authority is wielded by a British 
governor alone, through successive gra- 
dations of representative and parliamen- 
tary government, to full Dominion status. 

The present efforts to help India work 
out a plan of self-government are in har- 
mony with this policy. British leaders 
hope that India, when ‘and if a plan is 
adopted, will choose to remain within the 
Commonwealth as a Dominion. But the 
Indian people have been assured that 
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they can have comprete independence if 
that is what they want. 

Not only India is approaching Do- 
minion status. Other parts of the Empire 
that have almost complete self-govern- 
ment and may become Dominions within 
a year or two are Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, 
Southern Rhodesia, Newfoundland and 
the British West Indies. Thus the time 
may not be far off when the British 
Commonwealth may contain as many 
Dominions with non-white populations 
as with white, In all these cases, Britain 
is anxious to retain the good will of the 
local people and to keep them as loyal 
friends in case of trouble in the world. 

Higher living standards. Regarded as 
even more important than political free- 
dom are higher living standards as a 
means of retaining the friendship of na- 
tive peoples. This fact has a special bear- 
ing on Britain’s attempt to maintain her 
position in the world against possible Rus- 
sian encroachment. British officials do not 
expect Russia to attack their Empire with 
military forces in the near future, but 
they are fearful of inroads Russia may 
make with psychological weapons. Hence, 
they want to keep the British colonial 
peoples as contented as possible. To this 
end, the Labor Government may experi- 
ment with forms of nationalization of in- 
dustry similar to those now being tried 
in the home islands. 

Reliance on Dominions. The sense of 
vulnerability at home is making British 
leaders rely more than ever on the Do- 
minions—Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. Some British officials 
foresee a time when Canada, for example, 
may outstrip Great Britain herself in 
population and industry, and thus become 
the center of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire. This thought is stimulated 
by the fear that Britain may find the task 
of building a new foreign trade so great 





that she cannot support all of her present 
population at home. In that event, big- 
scale emigration to Canada, Australia and 
the other Dominions might result. 

Whether such a development would be 
welcomed by Canada, however, is an- 
other matter, It is true that Canada 
fought loyally in the war on the side of 
Britain. But the French-Canadian minor- 
ity, representing one third of Canada’s 
population, took little interest in helping 
Britain, and probably would be equally 
uninterested in making Canada the center 
of the British Commonwealth. An evi- 
dence of Canada’s increasing coolness 
toward Britain is seen in the fact that 
Prime Minister MacKenzie King did not 
trouble to arrive in London until nearly 
a month after the other Dominion Prime 
Ministers had convened. 

No supercabinet. In any event, there 
is a distinct trend toward giving the Do- 
minions more authority and influence in 
their respective spheres. Australia and 
New Zealand, for example, are taking an 
active role in working out security ar- 
rangements in the Pacific. The British 
Commonwealth representative on the Al- 
lied Control Council in Japan is W. 
McMahon Ball, an Australian, and an 
Australian general is in command of the 
British occupation force in Japan. Simi- 
larly, South Africa wants to absorb South- 
west Africa, her mandate, as a fifth prov- 
ince, and is seeking a bigger voice in the 
affairs of British possessions in East 
Africa. Along the same line, Canada may 
be given opportunity to share in the de- 
velopment of the British West Indies, 
Bermuda and Newfoundland. 

Thus Britain, in her relations with the 
Dominions, is avoiding any attempt to set 
up a supercabinet. Instead, the Common- 
wealth, as South Africa’s Prime Minister 
Jan Christian Smuts described it, is a kind 
of club, which needs no formal machinery 
to hold it together. 

Reliance on U.S. No matter how 
closely knit the Commonwealth and Em- 
pire remain, Britain still must look else- 
where for enough strength to match Rus- 
sia. Some of this outside strength might 
be found in Western Europe, but here 
Britain finds difficulty in agreeing with 
France. Also, she hesitates to push the 
idea of a Western European bloc too ag- 
gressively lest Russia become convinced 
it is aimed at her. 

The whole situation, then, points logic- 
ally to increased reliance on the United 
States. Britain’s willingness to give up 
special Empire trade advantages in ex- 
change for a U.S. loan is spurred by her’ 
need for friends as well as for financial 
help. The widespread feeling of hos‘ility 
to Britain in the U. S. worries the British 
leaders, however, and they hope to con- 
vince Americans that Britain no longer is 
an oppressor of subject peoples but is 
actively pushing democracy. 

Should islands be ceded? The desire 
of British leaders for close relations with — 





























the United States does not extend to the 
point of giving up sovereignty over Brit- 
ish territory. Britain is unwilling to give 
the U.S. outright possession of the bases 
in the Atlantic that were leased to the 
U.S. in 1940 for 99 years. Also, she is 
reluctant to hand over without any strings 
the three islands in the Pacific—Christmas, 
Funafuti and Canton—that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment is seeking. 

Britain is siding with Australia and 
New Zealand in favor of a regional de- 
fense system, in which those two Domin- 
ions would share with the United States 
and Britain the control of strategic is- 
lands in the South Pacific. The British 
leaders are letting it be known that, if 
the U.S. would take part in such a plan, 
Britain might be willing to give up sov- 
ereignty over the three islands wanted by 
the U.S. But, in any case, they want 
the three islands to remain available to 
the British empire as bases. 

Reliance on the U.N. One of the main 
reasons why the British officials look 
askance at the United States campaign for 
outright possession of military bases in 
widely scattered parts of the world is that 
Britain wants to give all-out support to 
the United Nations. Her spokesmen de- 
clare she has abandoned the old batance- 
of-power tactics by which she countered 
the strongest power on the European con- 
tinent with aid to the next strongest 
power. Those tactics no longer are feasi- 
ble, because there is only one great 
power left in Europe, and that is Russia. 
Britain is hoping desperately, therefore, 
that the United Nations successfully can 
keep the world’s peace. 

Conciliation of Russia. Meanwhile, 
Britain is avoiding a head-on clash with 
Russia and is letting the United States, 
through Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes and his Senatorial advisers, get 
out in front in the diplomatic tug of war 
with Russia now going on over the peace 
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SKILLED WORKERS IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 
W2#ll nationalization be extended to colonies? 


treaties. Bevin still stands on his words 
of last February: “I cannot conceive of 
any circumstances under which Britain 
and the Soviet Union should go to war. 
... We have a treaty of friendship—and 
I mean friendship.” Significantly, Church- 
ill has shifted from his truculent stand of 
last March and in a recent speech urged 
the “English-speaking world and Western 
democracies of Europe” to “move together 
in creating true fellowship with Russia.” 

Britains big gamble. The British 
leaders admit: frankly that their policies 
are a gamble in an uncertain world. But, 
to those who, like Churchill, are worried 
by the moves in Egypt, and in India, 
Bevin has replied: “I am not prepared to 
sacrifice the British Empire. If the British 
Empire fell, the greatest collection of free 
nations would go into the limbo of the 
past. Therefore, I say, give us a chance to 
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carry the evolution of free nations and 
the growth of independence still further. 
We've found the secret of combining the 
unification of great masses of people in 
the world without destroying their 
liberty.” 

The new policies have brought Bevin 
fresh support from the previously critical 
left wing of his own Labor Party. Mean- 
while, the Conservatives are becoming 
more reconciled to the concessions being 
made. 

Thus, Britain, as many times in the 
past, finds her ultimate strength in the 
ability of various elements in the home 
islands and in the Empire to make adjust- 
ments and reach agreements. Britain still 
has a life line to defend. But that life line 
now stretches around the world, and it is 
being defended with iccas rather than 
with guns. 
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BIG NATIONS AT ODDS OVER USE 
OF FOOD FOR POLITICAL ENDS 


U.S. and Britain wonder where Russia, 


as a needy nation, is getting supplies 
she is distributing in strategic areas 


Now food is the political 
weapon splitting the world into two 
blocs, one Russian and one largely 
Anglo-American. 

Anglo-American officials, 
desperately figuring how to make 10 
million tons of food fill a 13.4 million- 
ton need between now and September, 
privately are worrying over how much 
food Russia has, where she got it, and 
what she is doing with it. Russia, for 
her part, is staying out of international 
food arrangements, and publicly ac- 
cusing the Anglo-American world of 
using food as a _ political weapon 
against Russia. 

Attempts to persuade Russia to play 
ball with the Anglo-American food team 
have failed again. Generalissimo Stalin 
has told President Truman, in answer to 
a personal appeal, that the request for 
Russian help came too late. The Moscow 
radio reports that Russia already has 
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BRITISH DISTRIBUTE FOOD IN GREECE. 
Russia says this helped swing elections 
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pledged 1.1 million tons of grain to 
France, Poland, Romania and Finland. 
Moscow has not commented on the sug- 
gestion of former President Hoover, made 
weeks ago in Tokyo, that Russia might 
turn over to China some of the food 
stocks Russian troops seized in Man- 
churia. Poland, apparently speaking for 
the Russian bloc, has accused the West- 
ern Allies of using food to influence elec- 
tions in Greece and Italy. In Japan and 
Western Germany, where reduced im- 
ports have whittled food rations again, 
U.S. and British troops are having to put 
down food riots. 

In this situation, food fits into the head- 
lines alongside boundaries, reparations 
and the atom bomb as a source of inter- 
national dispute and a political weapon 
of considerable potency. The amount of 
food available to each of the two world 
blocs, the Russian and the Anglo-Amer- 
ican, and what each does with it, become 
matters of great international 
importance. 

The Russian sphere, now 
that it includes Eastern Eu- 
rope and extends from the 
Baltic down to the Adriatic, 
surrounds the breadbasket of 
Europe. Normally, Poland, 
Eastern Germany and _ the 
Danubian countries are sur- 
plus areas, exporting millions 
of tons of grain and livestock 
products. The Russian sphere 
as a whole has about two 
acres of cropland a person, 
compared with four fifths of 
an acre a person in the rest 
of the world. 

War and its aftermath, 
however, have left Russia 
with considerably less of an 
: advantage. War damage in 
m4 Eastern Europe and Western 
Russia has cut crop yields 
heavily, and will continue to 
do so this year and probably 


LIVESTOCK FROM U.S. 
For farm rehabilitation 


next. Russian troops have been living 
off the land throughout Russian zones of 
occupation. The 2 million Russian troops 
still in Eastern Europe require a lot of 
food. In addition, it has been regular 
Soviet policy to take livestock and food 
supplies in enemy territory for shipment 
back to Russia. 

Exactly how much food Russia has 
seized in Manchuria and in Eastern Eu- 
rope is one of the things Anglo-American 
officials, and the Combined Food Board 
in particular, would like to know. Official 
circles estimate that Russian forces in Man- 
churia have shipped back to Russia about 
1.25 million tons of grain and soybeans, 
or about half of Manchuria’s prewar ex- 
ports. From Romania, the Soviet forces 
requisitioned 500 thousand tons of grain 
a year ago, and, under the armistice 
agreement, Russia is entitled to another 
2 million tons a year. Another 500 thou- 
sand tons of grain went to Russia from 
Yugoslavia last year, or roughly the 
amount shipped into Yugoslavia to date 
by the United Nations Relief and Rehab- 
ilitation Administration. 

















Inside Russia, the situation has pro- 
duced conflicting reports. Americans serv- én ae 
ing with UNRRA report that drought may ‘ i = Be ate | 
cut the Ukrainian winter wheat crop in igs = 427 iy Be 
half. As if to confirm the emergency, 3 | ‘ ai 
Stalin now has ordered farmers to plant 
spring wheat wherever winter wheat has 
failed. But: the Moscow radio, on the 
same day, reported food production suf- 
ficiently improved to permit the end of 
food rationing svon. 

Whatever the true situation inside Rus- 
sia, the Soviet Government has found it 
possible to export food to countries about 
whose policies and attachments she might 
naturally be concerned. Presumably, it is 
on the strength of grain requisitioned in pe 
Manchuria and Eastern Europe that Rus- Np ae Bee 
4 sia has been able to pledge 1.1 million . 














tons to France, Poland, Romania and Fin- 
land. Some 500 thousand tons of this is 
earmarked for France, which is not with- 
in the Russian bloc of countries, but 
which has been holding elections in which 
the French Communist Party has an im- 
portant stake. 

Wheat for France, it is now known, was 
pledged by Russia through the efforts cf 
Jacques Duclos, Jeader of the French 
Communist Party. 

The Russian pledge came during the 
campaign in France for a new constitu- 
tion, one strongly supported by the 
Communists. Moscow's announcement 
that Russia would ship wheat to France, 
an announcement that surprised the 
French Cabinet as much as it did the 
Western Allies, left the impression that 
the wheat was a gift. It since has develop- 
ed that the wheat is being sold, and the 
French are asked to pay for it in U.S. 
dollars. U.S. ships so far have carried 
more than half of the Russian shipments 
from Black Sea ports to France. U. S. 
shipments of U.S. wheat to France last 
year exceeded 1 million tons, 
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RUSSIAN WHEAT ARRIVES IN FRANCE 
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UNRRA FEEDS ITALY’S CHILDREN 


Western Allies were committed to feed liberated areas 


The Anglo-American bloc faces a very 
different situation from that of Russia. In 
current resources, in their international 
aspirations and in political purposes, the 
two blocs seem to be far apart. 

Resources of the world outside the 
Russian sphere include two thirds of the 
cropland but 83 per cent of the popula- 
tion. The major wheat exporting nations 
are in the Anglo-American bloc, but so 
are most of the 800 million people cur- 
rently facing starvation. Wheat now in 
sight is several million tons short of mini- 
mum needs. 

World machinery for allocating short 
supplies to a hungry world is in Anglo- 
American hands, where it has been since 
early in the war. Then, an invaded Russia 
was an urgent claimant for food. Now 
Russia is both a claimant and a supplier. 





Campaign pledge to be repaid in U. S. dollars 
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She is a successful claimant, through the 
Anglo-American Combined Food Board 
and UNRRA, for food for the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia. In addition, half of 
UNRRA’s expenditures to date have gone 
to countries within the Russian sphere. 
As a supplier, however, Russia operates 
independently of the Combined Food 
Board. 

Anglo-American officials intimated in 
Washington a few days ago that they now 
would like to make the Combined Food 
Board more international, and perhaps 
put it under some such United Nations 
agency as the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. The proposal is to add Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, France and Russia to 
the present Food Board membership of 
U. S., Britain and Canada. Then it would 
be possible to allocate world food supplies 
more accurately and surely and broaden 
the responsibility as well. Stalin’s reply to 
Truman, however, apparently barred Rus- 
sian participation. 

Politics, Anglo-American officials sug- 
gest, is responsible for Russia's prcterence 
for playing a lone hand. The inference is 
that Russia wishes to be free to use food 
as a political weapon. Russia, for her part, 
accuses the Anglo-American bloc of using 
food as a political weapon in many parts 
of the world. Poland says Anglo-American 
control used UNRRA food to swing elec- 
tions against communism in Greece, and 
now in Italy, while cutting supplies to 
Poland. In the former enemy countries, 
Anglo-American anxiety over reduced 
food rations impresses Russia as a desire to 
rebuild Germany and Japan against Russia. 

As things stand, the outlook is for a 
continued world food shortage for per- 
haps five years. So long as food remains 
short, it is likely to be used as political 
weapon. Whether food as a weapon will 
widen the Anglo-American split with Rus- 
sia seems now to depend largely on Russia. 
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WILL INDIA ACHIEVE FREEDOM 
BY UPRISING OR EVOLUTION? 


Hindus and Moslems up against hard 


decision. Famine may cause disorders 
that will prevent peaceful transition 


India now is to make a 
hard decision about her future. Her 
choice is either to follow a _ British- 
made plan toward freedom or to take 
new risks with homemade agitation 
for independence. 

Whichever course India 
adopts is to be deeply affected, first, 
by a basic clash between her largest 
religious and political groups, Hindus 
and Moslems, and, second, by an 
approaching famine threatening the 
lives of millions. Civil war is a pos- 
sibility. 

A declaration of India’s right to in- 
dependence is part of present British 
policy, which is neither as simple nor as 
sudden as it may appear on the surface. 
Direct negotiations with the political 
leaders of India are in the hands of three 
British Cabinet Ministers, who traveled 
to New Delhi to team up with the 
Viceroy, Lord Wavell. Their mission, in 


the Viceroy’s words, is the greatest and 
most momentous experiment in govern- 
ment in world history. 

Actually, the description by Lord 
Wavell is fairly apt. An attempt to get 
voluntary agreement among Hindus and 
Moslems on a common program already 
is a failure. An orderly transfer of power 
by Britain to a self-governing India is, 
at best, to require years. For an under- 
standing of the situation, the underlying 
facts are to be taken into account. 

India physically is both a _ treasure 
house and a poorhouse. Her natural re- 
sources in minerals are impressive, al- 
though lacking in coking coal and oil. 
But into a land only half the size of the 
U.S. are crowded 400 million persons, a 
fifth of mankind. 

Eight out of every 10 persons depend 
on farming for their existence. Methods 
of cultivation are extremely primitive. 
Much of the soil has been drained of its 
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MOSLEM LEADER JINNAH AND SIR STAFFORD 
Jinnah’s Pakistan was rejected 
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fertility. Crop yields are far below the 
world average. 

A typical farmer is one who has 5 to 
10 acres and plows with a crooked stick 
pulled by a water buffalo. His home is a 
one-room mud hut that may wash away 
in the rainy season. Normally, he is 
heavily in debt. 

The high birth rate is more important 
than widespread illiteracy; even more sig- 
nificant than the great prevalence of 
malaria and dysentery. For the popula- 
tion of India continues to rise at the rate 
of 5 million a year and, by its growth, to 
cancel out modern efforts to better the 
standard of living. 

Industrialization holds considerable 
promise for India, but is as yet in its very 
early stages. It is doubtful, too, whether 
a rise in individual incomes, however 
steep, would tend to lower sharply the 
birth rate, as it has in Europe and the 
U. S. Great emphasis is placed by In- 
dians on the pr pagation of children, 
and family relationships are held sacred. 

The people of India represent a wide 
variety of races and creeds, but the two 
principal communities are the 250 mil- 
lion Hindus and 92 million Moslems. 

The distinctions between Hindus and 
Moslems are sharpest from a religious 
standpoint. For example: Hindus wor- 
ship many gods and venerate the cow. 
Moslems have one god and one prophet. 
Other simple illustrations are the ob- 
jectionable slaughtering of cows by 
Moslems for sacrificial purposes and the 
detested playing of music by Hindus 
before Moslem temples. Social and 
economic differences are centuries old. 

Politically, the Congress Party, In- 
dia’s largest, speaks for Hindus and a 
few Moslems, while the Moslem League 
represents most of the Moslems. The 
small minority groups have a variety of 
political organizations. : 

The fight for freedom from 150 years 
of British rule grows against such a 
background and often is expressed in 
terms of personalities. 

Mohandas K. Gandhi, at 76, exerts 
more influence than any other single 
Hindu. His political instrument is the 
Congress Party to which he usually dic- 
tates strategy but of which, by a hair- 
splitting technicality, he is not a mem- 
ber. Gandhi makes a magnetic spiritual 








and moral appeal that India is weak 
rimarily because her people are under 
alien control. He is for attaining libera- 
tion by nonviolent methods, principally 
through his celebrated technique of 
passive resistance. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, (pronounced nay- 
roo) who stands next to Gandhi in in- 
fluence in the Congress Party, has a 
broad program for a free India. He pro- 
poses nationalization of heavy industry, 
collective farms to replace tiny peasant 
holdings and, in general, revolutionary 
social changes. 

M. A. Jinnah (pronounced jin-na), a 
powerful lawyer, claims to be the ex- 
clusive leader of the Moslems. Tech- 
nically, he is president of the Moslem 
League. He resents the Congress Party 
as being Hindu-dominated, and he is a 
politician of great tenacity and long ex- 
perience. 

The Nawab of Bhopal (pronounced bo- 
pall) is the spokesman of the Maharajahs 
whose territories, embracing a fourth of 
India’s population, have been sheltered 
by treaties with Britain. 

Intense opposition to British domina- 
tion of India is being fed by many of 
the after-effects of the war. 

Key men of the Congress Party are 
keenly aware of their strength. They 
now are more powerful than they were 
in August, 1942. Then, their civil dis- 
obedience campaign succeeded in par- 
alyzing India’s most vital railroad for 
three weeks and in isolating from Gov- 
ernment control whole districts as large 
in area as a middle-sized country in 
Europe. 

Extreme elements are paying lavish 
tribute to a rebel “army” formed by 
Subhas Chandra Bose, an anti-British 
politician who joined in the Japanese 
war against Britain. Bose, now reported 
dead, often is martyrized. Unarmed mil- 
lions in India envy the opportunity Bose 
had to face British forces with weapons 
in his hands. 

A big factor causing Britain great 
anxiety is the uncertain state of mind in 
the regular armed forces of India. A 
naval mutiny in Bombay during the win- 
ter suggests that a trained loyalty to Bri- 
tain is not to be relied upon now. 

Britain’s broad view of her stake in 
india recognizes the crumbling of the 
old colonial systems east of Suez. The 
Labor Government is sensitive to the 
type of nationalistic pressure that is 
bringing French and Dutch concessions 
to native peoples elsewhere in southeast 
Asia. 

Britain’s decision to loosen the govern- 
ing bonds of the Empire is a necessary, 
but also a calculated, risk. The British 
aim, by readjustment, to cut their losses. 
By putting the war-weakened Empire 
structure on a less formal basis, they ac- 
tually may give it a fair chance for sur- 
vival. The official willingness for India to 
be independent eventually is, perhaps, 
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MOHANDAS K. GANDHI 
Looks abroad for moral support 


none the less sincere, but it is coupled 
with a hope that India may be satisfied 
with a self-governing, dominion relation- 
ship, such as is held by Canada. 
Economic considerations weigh heavily 
with Britain. India now is Britain’s credi- 
tor, as a result of war purchases, for con- 
siderably more than a billion pounds 
sterling. That balance is yet to be fixed in 
its final figures. India fears that the huge 
sterling credit is to entrench British goods 
in India more strongly than ever. Some 
farsighted British financiers are urging 
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that it is to Britain’s advantage to consult 
popular Indian leaders for an enduring 
economic settlement. 

British private investments in India are 
large and generally profitable. Their size 
is not officially totaled, but usually is 
estimated at the equivalent of between a 
billion and a billion and a half U. S. 
dollars. The future safety of these private 
investments strongly influences the course 
of British policy. 

Britain's current approach to India, 
with a Cabinet delegation reinforcing the 
Viceroy, is a rare combination of author- 
ity and experience. The Ministers are the 
Secretarv of State for India, Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence; the First Lord of the Admir- 
alty, A. V. Alexander, and Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who tried alone to deal with India 
in 1942 for the War Cabinet. 

The first seven weeks of work in India 
by the Ministers are written off as a nec- 
essary preliminarv. The British feel they 
showed their good intentions in seeking 
first to get the Hindus and Moslems to- 
gether by agreement. 

Chief stumbling block, then and now, 
is the stubborn stand of Jinnah and his 
Moslem League for a separate, sovereign 
Moslem nation. Jinnah wants to partition 
India, setting apart three provinces in the 
Northeast and three in the Northwest, in 
which Moslems are slighfly in the major- 
ity. Jinnah’s creation would be called 
Pakistan. 

The British Mission rejects both the 
Moslem principle of a sovereign Pakistan 
and the Hindu preference for a strong 
central government in India, in which the 
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Hindus could exercise their numerical 
superiority of roughly three to one. 

Britain’s compromise. Under the Brit- 
ish plan, the main framework of the fu- 
ture India is to be a federal union em- 
bracing all the provinces and all the 
states of the Maharajahs, but limited to 
dealing with international affairs, defense 
and communications. The union would 
have an executive and a legislature, with 
the Moslems holding veto power in the 
legislature against discrimination. 

Moslem interests would have consid- 
erable opportunity to pool their strength 
by forming a regional bloc of Moslem 
provinces within the union. Another safe- 
guard lies in a right to reconsider at reg- 
ular intervals the constitution of the 
union. 

In its immediate application, Britain’s 
plan falls short of many expectations in 
India. The machinery proposed for creat- 
ing a constitutional convention is cumber- 
some and would consume a long time, 
certainly several years. It would be up to 
the convention eventually to negotiate a 
treaty with Britain on future Empire ties, 
if any. 

During the interim period, Britain’s 
Viceroy and troops would continue in 
nominal power in India, yet allow a large 
measure of self-rule. The scheme is to 
turn over all posts in the Viceroy’s Cabi- 
net, including defense, to Indian leaders. 
The British would keep in “cold storage” 
important powers, particularly the over- 
riding veto of the Viceroy. 

A startling development in India is 
the threat of outright starvation for mil- 
lions. Life now is measured in ounces. 
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BRITISH NEGOTIATORS IN INDIA 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence (left) and Lord Wavell 


A cyclone and a drought, coupled with 
a lack of rice from Burma, are held to be 
responsible for the already low daily ra- 
tion of 12 ounces of cereals for adults. 
This supplies 1,220 calories, as compared 
with the average of about 3,000 daily for 
Americans. 

Food shipments needed from the West- 
ern world to maintain the ration are fall- 
ing behind steadily, and a severe crisis by 
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late June or early July is indicated. The 
head of the food delegation of the Gov- 
ernment of India to the U.S. foresees a 
worse famine than ‘in 1943, when nearly 
3 million lives were lost. 

A trial balance sheet now shows 
Gandhi's patient reception of British pro- 
posals for the future form of India to be an 
asset for peace. Jinnah’s critical attitude 
also is to be tested by the pressure of his 
Moslem League followers to hold big 
governmental jobs in the conversion pe- 
riod. Both are looking abroad, Gandhi to 
the U.S. and Jinnah to the Moslem mil- 
lions of the Middle East, for the moral 
support of public opinion. 

Agitation and violence are _ threats 
made stronger by the strain of increasing 
hunger. Quarrels between Hindus and 
Moslems against a background of food 
riots are capable of setting off civil war. 
More remote, but nevertheless real, is the 
possibility that a common dislike of at- 
taining freedom by so many installments 
will unite both Hindus and Moslems in 
a rebellion against Britain. 

Hindus, long regarded as _ militarily 
inferior to Moslems, are openly courting 
fighting races, such as the Mahrattas. 
The Congress Party's capacity for violent 
struggle is to be considered in the light 
of the present excited mood of its mem- 
bers rather than in terms of the pacific 
instructions of Gandhi. 

The prospect ahead is more unfavor- 
able than favorable. The British blue- 
print is so delicately balanced that it will 
continue for a long time to come to be 
vulnerable to a violent swing in senti- 
ment in India. And just now the way 
they eat is most likely to influence the 
way India’s millions act, 
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ITALY NEARING CRISIS 
AS SUPPLIES DWINDLE 


Western powers may lose influence 
because of food and coal shortages 
and delay in arranging peace treaty 


Italy is heading for a crisis 
that will harass further the position of 
Britain and the U.S. in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Desperate shortages of coal 
and food, coupled with the failure of 
the Big Powers to agree on Italian 
peace terms, are causing internal 
troubles that may tend to strengthen 
Russian influences in Italy. 

These are the factors behind the im- 
minent emergency: 

Coal shipments from the U.S. are 
slumping fast. The United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration is bid- 
ding desperately for low-grade Ozark coal 
in an attempt to save the situation, but 
prospects for June are still uncertain. 

To industrial Italy, this means more 
unemployment and a virtual halt in re- 
construction. 

Italy’s prewar consumption was around 
1,000,000 tons a month. UNRRA esti- 
mates the country:needs a minimum of 
600,000 tons a month to maintain essen- 
tial industries and transportation this year. 

Monthly shipments have averaged less 
than half that figure since January. U. S. 
shipments may end entirely within a few 
weeks unless production lost through the 
coal strike is made up. : 

Other sources of coal for Italy are ex- 
tremely meager. 

The Union of South Africa is contribut- 
ing 17,000 tons a month. 

Bahrein Island, in the Persian Gulf, 
can ship about 16,000 tons of petroleum 
coke a month. 

By scraping bins of the West Coast of 
the U. S., UNRRA hopes to get another 
20,000 tons of petroleum coke within the 
next few weeks. The coke is not a suitable 
fuel for most purposes unless some way 
is found to mold it into bricks. 

Sardinia now is producing a trickle of 
lignite, good only for heating homes. 

The Ruhr area may be able to send a 
little coal..Only 6,000 tons of Ruhr coal 
have arrived in Italy this month. 


' They point out that a full 


A Polish agreement to furnish Italy 
270,000 tons yearly in exchange for man- 
ufactures will give no relief soon be- 
cause of transportation difficulties. 

Food supplies will continue to hover 
near the starvation level until next au- 
tumn’s harvest is in. 

The average Italian now gets an esti- 
mated 1,300-1,500 calories a day, or bare 
subsistence. 

Food shipments to Italy by UNRRA 
have been averaging around 200,000 tons 
a month but are expected to drop sharply, 
reflecting the current world grain shortage. 

Nobody knows how much wheat will 
be available this summer. Everybody 


_knows it will be far short of needs. 


Intensive truck gardening is relied on 
to pull the rural population through the 
emergency, but city dwellers will be 
hard pressed. 

Peace treaty hopes have 
been dashed once again by 
the Big Four deadlock in 
Paris. Until a treaty is signed, 
Italy remains bound by a mili- 
tary armistice and uncertain 
of her own boundaries. 

Persistent Big Four dis- 
agreement over the terms of 
the treaty spotlights Italy's 
strategic importance in the 
long-term planning of Russia 
and the Western powers in 
the Mediterranean. The Big 
Four tried to reach agreement 
at the conferences of London, 
Moscow and Paris and failed 
each time. 

Italians are losing patience. 


year after the end of hostili- 
ties their treaty seems as far 
away as ever. They have been 
living under armistice terms 
for two and a half years. 
Italian resentment at Big 
Four treaty discussions ven- 
ters around these points: 


“COMMON MAN” GIANNINI 
Influential though defeated 
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Trieste. All political parties insist the 
city must be kept Italian. Popular feeling 
runs so high on this issue that even the 
Communist Party in Italy has been obliged 
to take a stand against Russian demands 
for Yugoslav control of Trieste. 

Navy. Talk of partitioning the Italian 
Navy is answered by threats of scuttling 
the fleet. Sentimental attachment to the 
Navy is traditional. Italy feels the fleet 
earned the right to survival by supporting 
the Allies during the final 18 months of 
the war. 

Italian Tyrol. Proposed cession of this 
northern province to Austria is opposed 
on three counts: 

As much as one tenth of Italy’s hydro- 
electric power comes from there. With 
coal imports uncertain, Italy needs every 
available kilowatt. Italy's strategic posi- 
tion would be weakened in the event of 
a future German drive to the South. 
After fighting the Germans, Italy is asked 
to give up territory to a Germanic power. 

Reparations. The Italian Government 
advised the Paris Conference that disas- 
ter might result if heavy reparations were 
piled on the country’s prostrate economy. 
Premier Alcide de Gasperi estimates 
Italy already has paid the Allies around 
$3,500,000,000. This estimate, however, 
includes $1,747,000,000 as the cost of 
Italy's war effort against Germany. 

Italian newspapers reflect a growing 
belief that the Italian side of all these 
questions is being ignored and that Italy 
is becoming a pawn in the struggle be- 
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Reports cost of defeat 


tween the Western powers and Russia. 

All these internal pressures are bound 
to generate political heat during the cru- 
cial summer months when a constituent 
assembly is to draw up a new constitu- 
tion for Italy. Elections for the assembly 
take place June 2. 

Social unrest will increase with grow- 
ing unemployment, inflation and food 
shortages. The parties of the Left will 
tend to benefit, strengthening Russia's 
hand in the Mediterranean. Fascism is 
not coming back. Occasional demonstra- 
tions by small groups of die-hard fanatics 
make sensational headlines but get little 
popular support. 

Theatrical gestures, such as the steal- 
ing of Mussolini’s body from a cemetery 
at Milan, have not shaken the popular 
conviction that Il Duce was responsible 
for Italy's ruin. “Fascist” has become a 
term of abuse. 

The allegedly neo-Fascist “Common 
Man” movement, headed by Guglielmo 
Giannini, took a painful drubbing in re- 
cent local elections. 

In spite of his party’s defeat at the 
polls, Giannini remains the most influ- 
ential Rightist figure on the Italian 
scene. His satirical weekly, L’Uomo 
Qualunque (The Common Man), has 
an estimated half million circulation and 
is probably read by three times that 
many persons. 

Giannini makes thorough use of robust 
satire and humorous cartoons to attack 
the Government and the Allies. While 
avoiding any openly Fascist position, he 
stands on safe political ground by assail- 
ing the “professional politicians.” 

Giannini has aroused suspicion by be- 
ing friendly with big landowners and in- 
dustrialists, opposing agrarian reform and 
attacking the Left. His “Common Man 
Front” actually is a loosely organized 
movement that seems to have no well- 
defined platform. 
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Three political parties will dominate 
the June e}<ctions: 

The Christian Democrats are the most 
numerous, most conservative and most 
Catholic. They won about 39 per cent of 
the votes in the local elections in March. 

The Communists are the best organ- 
ized and are believed to hold second place 
in popularity. They got about 28 per cent 
of the votes in the March elections. 

The Socialists got 23 per cent of the 
votes in March. The remaining 10 per 
cent represents a swarm of minor parties, 
mostly of little importance. 

Monarchist parties are making a lot of 
noise but are not believed to be very 
strong numerically. They are trying to 
rescue the Italian crown from extinction 
on June 2, when a public referendum is 
to decide. whether Italy will be a re- 
public or a monarchy. 

Socialists and Communists together 
now hold a precarious majority. Important 
elements in both parties want fusion, 
which would create a solid Leftist bloc. 
At present, the two parties form a loose 
alliance, not a real coalition. 

Big unknown factor in the coming elec- 
tions is the vast majority of voters who 
belong to no party. Most observers ex- 
pect this group to look increasingly to 
the Left for guidance if economic condi- 
tions grow worse. 

The U.S. is on record as wanting a 
prosperous, independent and reasonably 
strong Italy. It is recognized in Washing- 
ton that a weak or Russian-dominated 
Italy would seriously threaten the strate- 
gic position of Britain and the U.S. 

Hostile air and naval power, based on 
the Italian peninsula and on Sicily, could 
block the Mediterranean life line, isolat- 


ing Britain from the Orient and cutting 
off vital oil supplies from the Near East. 

But America faces grave handicaps in 
attempting to bolster its influence in Italy. 
Food supplies will remain far below 
needs. Coal shipments will be unsatis- 
factory. Prospects for a satisfactory Italian 
peace treaty still seem remote. 

U.S. facilities for influencing Italian 
public opinion are extremely modest. 
U.S. propaganda in Italy is a popgun 
compared to the large-scale, well-organ- 
ized campaign of the Communists. 

As a stopgap measure, the U.S. State 
Department has persuaded Britain, 
France and Russia to allow Italy a milder 
armistice. In addition, an Export-Import 
Bank loan for Italian reconstruction has 
been proposed. It is still in the negotia- 
tion stage. 

The revised armistice gives Italy virtu- 
ally complete control of her own affairs 
except in military and naval matters. A 
clause granting Italy fuller authority over 
the vestiges of her merchant fleet should 
benefit the country’s destitute economy. 
Italy is a maritime nation. Her industry 
and commerce depend on good sea com- 
munications with other countries and be- 
tween her own coastal cities. 

But the modified armistice terms have 
not produced the intended effect of rais- 
ing Italian morale. Rome's reaction has 
been skepticism and disappointment, for 
the threat of a harsh peace treaty still 
hangs over the land. 

All the great powers have an important 
stake in Italy. The U.S., Britain and 
France are in no position to do much 
about it at this time. Only Russia seems 
to be in position to gain influence, which 
she can do by doing nothing. 





FOOD MARKET IN ROME 
Supplies are low and will remain so 
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RUSSIA, ARGENTINA 
CLOSING TRADE DEAL 


President-elect Peron doing business 
with the Soviet Union. Diplomatic 
recognition expected to result 


Argentina and Russia are 
ready to do business with one another 
in a big way. Already the interchange 
of goods has begun, with Soviet ships 
loading at the port of Buenos Aires. 

This trade, small now, in- 
dicates the success of a Soviet pur- 
chasing mission which has been carry- 
ing on confidential negotiations with 
President-elect Juan Peron. The nego- 
tiations are almost certain to lead to 
diplomatic recognition of Russia by the 
incoming Peron Government. 

Bernard S. Redmont, staff correspon- 
dent of World Report, last week observed 
two of four Russian ships in Buenos Aires 
taking on cargoes of wool, hides, ham, 
bacon, lard and tallow. He learned that 
Argentina is ready to send a special com- 
mercial mission to Russia to arrange ex- 
panded trade between the two countries. 

Trade arrangements now being worked 
out between the two countries are to give 
Russia a valuable market in South 
America and, in time, are to cut into U. S., 
and British commerce with Argentina. 
Here are the first details of the Russian 
negotiations: 

The Russians want to instail in Argen- 
tina a commercial agency similar to 
Yuyamtorg, which operated there from 
1925 to 1931. Yuyamtorg finally was 
withdrawn because the Argentine Gov- 
ernment accused it of economic dumping 
and of subversive activities. The agency 
to be established would operate in the 
same manner as Amtorg, Russia’s trade 
organization in the United States. 

The Russians have proposed opening 


an agency in Argentina for their low- . 


priced automobile, the “Molotov,” which 
would sell for about $1,250—far less than 
the cost of U.S. and British automobiles. 
Soviet plans include the opening of a 
tire factory at Cordoba, with accompany- 
ing repair and service agencies. 
Argentina hopes to obtain from Rus- 
sia the oil-well drilling equipment and 
other machinery needed for this coun- 


try’s Government-controlled oil company. 
Argentina, in wartime, made unsuccess- 
ful attempts to obtain such equipment 
from the U.S. Argentina would like to 
get Russian farm machinery and modern 
military equipment, also, but Russia may 
not be willing to release them now. 

Fifty or sixty thousand tons of captured 
Japanese newsprint were offered Argen- 
tina by the Russian mission. Because of 
uncertain quality, Argentina may insist 
upon receiving newsprint of recognized 
quality from Finland, however. 

The Soviet mission is studying the idea 
of establishing a regular steamship line 
between Russia and Argentina. The ten- 
tative schedule is for two sailings monthly. 

Competition for Argentina’s linseed oil 
indicates one method by which the Ar- 
gentine-Soviet trade can cut into com- 
mercial relations with the United States. 
The Russians have offered to pay almost 
any price for linseed oil and to buy the 
entire exportable surplus for at least the 
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RUSSIAN STEEL MILL 
Producing for Argentine trade 


next two years. The United States holds 
an exclusive contract for linseed-oil ex- 
ports from Argentina, but the contract 
now is in difficulty. Negotiations between 
the U.S. and Argentina are stalled over 
increased prices and there is a possibility 
Argentina may let the oil go to Russia be- 
cause of a higher bid. 

Russian tankers now in Buenos Aires 
would like to take on linseed-oil cargoes 
and other oils now controlled by the 
Combined Food Board. Russia is not a 
member of that Board. 

Long-term trade between the two 
countries, once all negotiations are com- 
pleted, envisions the regular export from 
Argentina of meat, oil, hides and wool in 
exchange for Russian agricultural and in- 
dustrial machinery and fuel. 

Preliminary details of these trading ar- 
rangements were worked out during an 
hour-long conversation between the Rus- 
sians and Peron in the President-elect’s 
Buenos Aires apartment. No public an- 
nouncement followed the conversation. , 
which came as a climax to prolonged and 
amiable negotiations between the two 
countries. It is generally regarded in 
Buenos Aires that the Soviet mission has 
closed successfully the first phase of iis 
trade negotiations. The next step will be 
taken by Argentina when the Goverr.- 
ment sends its own mission to Moscow. 

A significant indication that diplomatic 
relations soon are to be established be- 
tween Russia and Argentina is the pu!i- 
cation in Moscow of dispatches of Tass, 
the official Soviet news agency, sayiig 
that Argentina is eager for such a step. 

Russias attitude has been that the 
American republics must take the initic- 
tive in seeking diplomatic relations. Such 
a policy was outlined by Generalissimo 
Stalin to the late President Roosevelt at 
Yalta. 

In April, 1945, however, the U. S. and 
Russia found themselves on opposite sices 
on the question of Argentina’s admission 
to the United Nations. Argentina wis 
seated by the U.N. But an approach by 
the Argentine charge d’afiaires in Wash- 
ington to negotiate diplomatic relations 
was rebuffed by the Soviet Embassy in 
the U.S., on instructions from Moscow. 

A further evidence of Arzentina’s cc>- 
ciliatory attitude toward Russia appeared 
late in 1945, when the Communist Party 
was permitted to come above ground. 
Later, Peron, in public addresses, praised 
the economic progress made by Russia 
under the Communists. 

Peron now appears inclined to do busi- 
ness, both diplomatically and commer- 
cially, with Russia. His relations with the 
U.S. are cool and Russia’s friendship is 
likely to be useful. 
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HOLLAND DESIGNS A COMEBACK 
BASED ON SELF-SACRIFICES 


Strict reconstruction program of 


Queen wins national approval. 
Dutch busy salvaging Empire 


Holland is pinning her fu- 
ture on U. S.-British leadership in 
Western Europe. 

In a Continent torn be- 
tween the ways of the U. S. and Britain 
and the ways of Moscow, the people 
of Holland have made their country a 
symbol of Western planning. 

Ever since liberation, when 
many European’ countries turned 
promptly to the luxury of politics, the 
Dutch have concerned themselves ex- 
clusively with putting their house in 
order in the Western way. 

Now, a year after liberation, Queen 
Wilhelmina’s strict reconstruction policy 
has won national approval. The Dutch 
elections this month backed up the 
Queen’s combination of moderates against 
extremes of left and right. The Govern- 
ment now is held securely by the Catho- 
lic and Socialist Labor parties, both mod- 
erates. The Communists got only a frac- 
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HOLLAND’S WILHELMINA 
Backed against extremists 
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tion over 10 per cent of the vote. They 
are fomenting strikes where they can, 
but the Dutch will continue to seek re- 
covery the familiar, hard way. 

The Dutch choice is for more sacrifice. 

Much has been sacrificed already in 
war. No people of Western Europe suf- 
fered more than the Dutch, They were 
robbed, bombed, flooded and_ starved 
through the war years. Their empty 
country found victory had destroyed its 
big customer, Germany. The Japs left a 
time bomb in Indonesia in the form of 
Javanese nationalism which now threat- 
ens Dutch control of an empire. 

The sacrifices continue and more are 
to come. Big Dutch investments are be- 
ing held for the future. The Dutch are 
exporting things they could use them- 
selves to build up new credits. They are 
ready to give up much political control 
of their empire. What they gain by these 
sacrifices is to be used in a trade offensive 
launched as the world recovers. Such a 
trade offensive is possible only «under 
U. S. and British auspices, 

Diamonds and tulips stand high in the 
Netherlands’ eccuiomy. But neither dia- 
monds nor tulips, both good for big cred- 
its in the U.S. and Britain, have much 
value in the economy Moscow would 
give the world. So the Dutch people 
look West for the world in which they 
want to live. Even the West may not 
meet their demands. 

Trade monopoly through cartels is the 
basis for much Dutch business. The 
great Philips Electrical Lamp Company 
of Eindhoven, which contributed much 
to Dutch economic stability before the 
war, runs its world business through an 
electrical equipment cartel. The Dutch 
back the tin cartel and the quinine mo- 
nopoly from Indonesia. They have a big 
hand in controlling trade in tropical oils, 
diamonds and rubber. They want to 
maintain these controls. But U.S. and 
British policy is aimed at the destruction 
of some cartels limiting world trade. 


Free trade is also important to the 
Dutch. The great port of Rotterdam 
lives on transit trade with Germany and 
Central Europe. Hitler struck at this 
trade by offering preferential rail rates 
to shippers through Hamburg and Bre- 
men. The Dutch now complain that 
these Nazi preferential rates are main- 
tained by Allied occupation authorities 
for political reasons. 

Holland’s merchant marine, now the 
world’s fourth largest though chopped 
down from nearly 3 million gross tons 
to 1.5 million by war, must live on carry- 
ing the goods of other nations. 

Somewhere between controlled trade 
and free trade lies the Dutch ideal. But 
until the Big Three decide the trade 
policies of the new world, the Dutch can 
only rebuild their own economy and sal- 
vage what they can of their empire. This 
they are doing. 

Stern measures at home led many of 
the Dutch to mutter about revolution 
while the rest of Europe wondered at 
their patience. It took patience for 9 mil- 
lion people in a land one quarter the 
size of Illinois to take war damages esti- 
mated at $14,148,000,000 and turn their 
thoughts immediately to long-term plan- 
ning. 

They found there was little incentive 
to work for money. There was nothing to 
buy. The Germans had quadrupled the 
circulation of Dutch guilders and the lit- 
tle country of sand and flooded lands had 
little to sell abroad. The black market 
boomed. 

A currency purge was the daring mone- 
tary experiment Queen Wilhelmina’s 
Government used to establish Dutch 
economy on solid ground. The people 
were ordered to deposit all currency in 
frozen accounts and could withdraw only 
up to $114 each without special permits. 
Notes in circulation dropped from 5,518 
million guilder to 1,811 millions in less 
than a year. Expenditure was controlled. 
Black market dealers and war profiteers 
were rooted out and punished. 

Foreign credits were obtained by bor- 
rowing. The Dutch are keeping most of 
the 1,800 million dollars they had in the 
U.S. before Pearl Harbor. They got 200 
million dollars from U.S. banks and the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank and are getting 
another 200 million dollars from the same 
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The Japs left a time bomb 


sources. Much of this is to pay for new 
machinery. 

Enough food to make the Netherlands 
one of the best fed countries of Europe 
now keeps the Dutch going. It was not 
easy to get. The Government did not ask 
for help from the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. But 
the Dutch objected when they found 
they were competing with UNRRA, 
which has plenty of dollars to spend, for 
the purchase of food left in Holland by 
the Allied armies. 

Dry land had to be wrested back from 
the sea and from inland waters released 
through dikes blasted by British bombs 
and German dynamite. More than 90 per 
cent of the flooded areas is now wholly 
or partly reclaimed. 

Water and war destroyed 85,000 
Dutch homes and little has been done to 
replace them. Materials are lacking, 
stock piles of building materials left be- 
hind by the Germans or purchased from 
Allied armed forces have been used to 
make 240,000 partially damaged homes 
habitable again. 

An ultra-modern city is rising from the 
ruins of Rotterdam, whose business cen- 
ter was blotted out by the first Nazi at- 
tack. The 32,000 homes and 1,200 fac- 
tories which must be replaced will have 
a central-heating plant and underground 
parking facilities which will be operated 
by the city. 

Transport remains one of Holland’s 
greatest problems. Inland barges, chief 
means of goods transport in a nation 
‘veined with canals, were reduced by 
war from 4.5 million gross tons to a 
mere 500 thousand. Docking capacity is 
still only half of normal. 

Industry suffered chiefly from looting, 
but the Nazis left many another problem 
behind them. Dutch coal-mine foremen, 
forced to keep up production or die in 
Nazi labor camps, are now regarded as 
collaborators by their men. The Govern- 
ment found this blocked coal production, 
so experts were sent to the U. S. to learn 


how to train new mine foremen fast. 
Now the old foremen are out and pro- 
duction climbs. 

A Dutch NRA, modeled after the U. S. 
National Recovery Administration, is 
planned to increase the industrialization 
of the Netherlands. A committee of ex- 
perts in each industry is to regulate pro- 
cessing and distribution. The long-term 
objective is to conquer markets once 
monopolized by Germany in the West 
and Japan in the East. 

New markets are being sought every- 
where. A customs union with Belgium 
and Luxembourg has been agreed upon 
which will increase trade between the 
Low Countries. Hundreds of Dutch 
salesmen go out each month to the U, S. 
and South America. There’s a Russian 
trade mission busy in The Hague. Dutch 
tulips, a gift of the Dutch Government 
to the Soviet Union, waved this spring in 
the Red Square as an advertisement for 
Dutch products. 








Salvaging an empire keeps the Dutch 
Government busy now. Native national- 
ists on the island of Java followed both 
Communists and Jap-sponsored revolu- 
tionary leaders to seek control of the is- 
land, fighting the British and holding 
Duich hostages. A Javanese youth organ- 
ization called “Api,” some 50,000 strong 
and well trained by Japs and Germans, 
used Jap arms to terrorize the island. 
Some 100,000 Javanese form an army to 
demand freedom or autonomy. 

The British, who policed Java only as 
a wartime measure, now are pulling their 
troops out while 50,000 Dutch troops are 
on their way to reinforce the 30,000 now 
on the islands. Some 300,000 Jap sol- 
diers are still in Indonesia. Many are 
armed. Others gave their arms to the 
natives. The situation in Java is chaotic 
while the outer islands wait. 

Negotiations between Javanese Na- 
tionalists and the Dutch Government 
eventually will bring Java some sort of 
dominion status in a Dutch empire. 
Though the major Dutch political parties 
agree on more freedom for the Javanese, 
negotiations will be long. The British, 
who sit in at negotiations as observers and 
mediators, and the Dutch are both aware 
that a solution in Java will set the pat- 
tern for other empire possessions. British 
Malaya and Burma watch developments 
while Dutch Guiana and Curacao in 
America also seek dominion status. 

Bridgehead or model? The hard-work- 
ing Dutch depend on the U. S.-British 
effort to reorganize Western Europe 
along lines other than Marxist lines. The 
Dutch have shown it can be done. But 
Holland is now just a tiny bridgehead of 
the Western world in Europe. Only the 
outcome of the current U. S.-Britain ne- 
gotiations with Russia will decide 
whether Holland is to be the model for 
the New Europe. 
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DUTCH HOMES MUST BE RECLAIMED 
Materials are lacking but not the will 
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BIGGEST PEACETIME ARMIES 
NOW STRADDLE THE GLOBE 


Russia and China lead major powers 
in the number of troops on hand. 
The U.S. is ahead in demobilization 


The nations of the world 
have not demobilized their armies. 
Nine months after the end of World 
War II, there are more men under 
arms than in any previous so-called 
peacetime. More men than ever before 
apparently are required to police the 
trouble areas of the world and to 
guard against threats to world peace. 

| The United Kingdom now 
has more than half as many men in 
uniform as she had at the peak of her 
strength. France’s armed forces are 
nearly as large today as they were in 
1939. China, torn by dissension, has 
demobilized only a relatively few men. 

Russias armed forces still total 55 
per cent of their wartime maximum and 
are larger than those of all the other ma- 
jor powers combined, excepting China. 
The Soviets are believed to be the only 
power with enough men under arms to 
wage large-scale ground warfare at rela- 
tively short notice, against an enemy on 
the Eurasian mainland. 

The U.S., on the other hand, has sent 
more than 9,600,000 men and women 
back to civilian life. She has only one 
sixth as many in uniform now as at the 
close of hostilities, and she is approach- 
ing the peacetime strength advocated by 
her military leaders. Speedy demobiliza- 
tion has hastened her return to civilian 
production; but, except for the atomic 
bomb, it has left only a vestige of what, 
a few months ago, was the greatest mili- 
tary might the world ever had seen. 

Even after all the major powers reach 
their contemplated peacetime numbers, 
the world will have about 80 per cent 
as many men in uniform as in 1938, when 
Germany and Japan were strong. 

The United Kingdom’s peak strength 
was 5,100,000. By the end of 1945, a 
1,511,000 had been mustered out. Their 
strength now is about 3,000,000. 

It is expected that the armed forces 
will be cut to 1,900,000 by June 30 and 
to not more than 1,400,000 by Decem- 
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ber. These figures include 180,000 Poles 
who were organized and trained by the 
British and who do not want to return 
to their homeland because of the govern- 
mental situation there. 

Approximately 100,000 men now are 
being separated from the United King- 
dom’s forces each week. Separation is 
based on age, length of service and time 
spent overseas. 

Peacetime strength of the United 
Kingdom's armed forces is still under 
discussion. The minimum figure that is 
being advocated is 1,100,000. Some ele- 
ments of the Government favor a strength 
of 1,250,000 for the Army alone. 


BRITISHER GETS MEASURED FOR CIVIES 


The draft still is being used in the 
United Kingdom to prevent too rapid 
depletion of the services as veterans are 
discharged. Drafting is accomplished 
under the wartime conscription law, 
since the United Kingdom does not have 
compulsory military service in peace- 
time. Some British Government leaders 
believe it will be necessary to use the 
draft for another five years to keep the 
armed forces up to desired minimum 
levels. 

The Government now is waging a 
campaign for Regular Army enlistments. 
Announcing the opening of the cam- 
paign, Secretary for War J. J. Lawson 
declared that “we must have regular 
forces of strength adequate to meet our 
inescapable commitments and of the 
highest possible efficiency.” 

France had 1,200,000 men on active 
duty when the war ended. A good many 
of these were colonials who had been 
recruited and trained in North Africa 
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after the Allies had driven the Germans 
out of that area. Since the liberation of 
France, the proportion of continental 
Frenchmen in the armed forces has in- 
creased. Present strength is about 750,- 
000. The peacetime total is expected to 
be about 500,000. This compares with 
the 1938-39 figure of 800,000. 

Compulsory military service, a pre- 
war policy of France, is still in effect. 
Whether it is to continue may be de- 
cided by the General Assembly to be 
elected in June. 

China is making little headway in 
demobilizing. Her maximum strength 
was 6,300,000, including 5,000,000 Na- 


tionalists and 1,300,000 Communists. . 


Only about 300,000 of these have been 
released to civilian life. Tension between 
Nationalists and Communists is still high. 
Clashes of troops in these two groups 
are frequent, and the renewal of full- 
scale civil war is still a threat. 

If lasting peace is established in China, 
governmental leaders hope to reduce 
the total armed forces to 840,000. Be- 
cause communications and_transporta- 
tion are bad, it is expected that 18 
months will be required to cut the armed 
forces down to that figure. 

Russian strength, always cloaked” in 
secrecy, is believed to have been about 
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13,500,000 a year ago. The first demo- 


bilization decree, issued last June, sent 
the 13 oldest classes of military personnel 
back to civilian life. Ten more classes 
were demobilized under a decree issued 
in September. Now six additional classes 
are being returned to civilian life under 
a decree dated March 20. 

Approximately 7,000,000 men are be- 
lieved to be still in active military serv- 
ice, of whom 2,000,000 are thought to 
be stationed in Eastern Asia. In addition 
to her own units, Russia has the support 
of approximately 1,500,000 men in the 
armies of satellite states. 

Russia’s peacetime goal is believed to 
be somewhere between 5,000,000 and 
6,500,000 men. Although by far the 
largest portion of them will be in the 
Army, present policy is to build up the 
Navy and the Air Force into strong, 
independent arms. The Air Force, which 
almost en- 
tirely on close-in missions supporting the 
Army, now is to include long-range bom- 
bardment units capable of independent 
action. 

Compulsory military service provides 
the men for Russia’s armed forces. Boys 
enter the service when they are 18 years 
old. They serve either two or three years, 
depending upon which branch of the 


service they enter. Military service for 
students at advanced technical institutes 
and universities is deferred until after 
they have completed their courses of in- 
struction. The services of some demobi- 
lized specialists now are being utilized 
to instruct newly drafted youths. 

The U.S. now has about 2,500,000 
men on active duty, compared with 
12,200,000 on V-J Day. The Army has 
returned more than 7,000,000 men to 
civilian life, and the Navy and the Ma- 
rine Corps have released more than 
2,000,000. Demobilization has been so 
rapid that it largely has destroyed the 
efficiency of many units. Voluntary en- 
listments, in spite of financial and other 
inducements, have not been adequate to 
maintain the services at desired strengths. 

U.S. peacetime military goals and poli- 
tics are still indefinite. Military and naval 
leaders are shooting at an over-all figure of 
2,200,000 on July 1, 1946, and 1,680,000 
on July 1, 1947. Whether these ob- 
jectives will be reached is uncertain. 

Military leaders say voluntary enlist- 
ments will not produce enough men to 
meet their needs. Extension of the draft 
by Congress to the end of June, with 
sharp limitations, may not produce 
enough men to maintain the desired 
strength. Congress failed to take final ac- 
tion on the Administration’s request for 
a compulsory military training law. 

Future U.S. policies on military man 
power may not be clarified by law until 
after the congressional elections in No- 
vember. 

Germany’s military forces contained 
7,500,000 men at the time of their great- 
est might. Today, all these forces have 
been disbanded, except for a few units 
being used for police purposes. 

Japan’s maximum strength was esti- 
mated at nearly 6,000,000. Approxi- 
mately one third of these are still in mil- 
itary units, performing guard and other 
duties under the command of their con- 
querors. The rest have been disbanded. 

For the future, the exact size of the 
armed forces of the major powers is 
uncertain. It will depend to a consider- 
able extent on these factors: 

The number of troops needed to 
maintain order in the occupied areas. 

The use of troops for political pur- 
poses, such as Russia's recent employ- 
ment of soldiers in Iran. That employ- 
ment produced uneasiness and revived 
military interest among the Western 
Powers. 

The willingness of the democratic 
powers to enact laws giving their 
armed services the men they need. 

The number of troops required by 
the United Nations Security Council 
for world police duty, and their abil- 
ity to maintain world peace. 

Russia, meanwhile, is expected to con- 
tinue to overshadow all other powers in 
the number of men on active military 
duty. 
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‘Hits Europe Hardest 


wy AND STRIKES have created a world-wide 
coal shortage. 

Hardest hit is Europe—particularly highly in- 
dustrialized Western and Northern European 
countries striving to restore their normal eco- 
nomic life, rebuild their war-struck industry 
and commerce. 

European coal production, suffering from war 
damage and man-power shortages, is estimated 
at 463 million tons for 1946, against the esti- 
mated 497 million required. 

Coal-hungry Europe looked to the U.S. to 
supply most of its anticipated 34 million tons 
deficit. American shipments of 7 million tons 
have cut the estimated shortage to 27 million 
tons, but further shipments may be curtailed. 


DP em A OF 


Spurred by requirements for reconversion, the 
United States started 1946 with expectations of 
digging 631 million tons, enough for domestic 
requirements of 573 million tons and a surplus 
for export to Europe. That production estimate 
already has been cut approximately 100 million 
tons by the coal strike. Each week of the strike 
cost 14 million tons. The United States itself 
now faces a coal shortage. 

Great Britain, biggest coal producer in Europe, 
has an estimated 1946 production of 228 mil- 
lion tons. Other major European producers and 
their estimated coal production this year are: 
Poland, 60 million tons; France, 59 million; Bel- 
gium, 26 million; Czechoslovakia, 15 million; 
the Netherlands, 9 million; Spain, 9 million. 
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SNIPING AT PROGRAM FOR JAPAN 
REFLECTS SPLIT AMONG ALLIES 


U.S. is determined that former foe 
be self-sustaining and friendly. 
Sterner supervision is possible 


Wartime allies of the 
United States are trying now to break 
up America’s exclusive control over 
Japan. Their growing attacks on oc- 
cupation methods are bringing the 
U.S. into collision with Britain as 
well as with the Soviet. 
Russia wants to tear down 
the Japanese Government and turn its 
. Operation over to local Communists, 
who are a weak minority in the coun- 
try. Russia wants, by heavy repara- 
tions, to strip Japan of industrial 
strength. 

Australia, anxious for a share of Jap- 
anese reparations, is determined to have 
a voice in fixing the form of the Japanese 
Government and economy. The Aus- 
tralians are planning development of 
their own industries. They want a voice 
in the occupation command so they can 


prevent a revived Japanese trade from 


invading their markets again. 





STEEL MILL IN JAPAN 


Allies eye Japan’s industrial machinery 
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All of the British nations want a close 
check on food shipments to Japan. They 
think available stores above what is 
needed to prevent public disorder should 
go to India and China rather than to the 
enemy country. 

Sniping at the U. S. handling of Japan 
may result soon in shifting the center of 
Russian-U. S. troubles to the Pacific. It 
may cause disturbances inside Japan. It 
will not, however, produce a major 
change in occupation policies. 

High U. S. officials are determined to 
prevent interference, under any circum- 
stances, with present American control 
of the occupation. They fear that any 
weakening of the authority now being 
held by the U. S. occupation command 
will lead to a divided, impotent Allied 
control of Japan such as that now existing 
in Germany. 

The future Japan now planned by the 
U. S. is to be a country with a firmly 
established constitutional gov- 
ernment, friendly to America. 
To produce such a country, 
U. S. occupation authorities 
are to insist that Japan be left 
with enough peacetime in- 
dustries to keep Japan self- 
sustaining. 

This clashes with Russian 
policy. Russia now possesses 
all island approaches to Asia 
north of Japan proper. But the 
most important approaches 
to Siberia are the Japanese 
home islands. Russia will do 
everything possible to weaken 
these islands politically, in- 
dustrially and economically, 
and to undermine control 
over them by another power. 

‘Reparations provide an 
immediate opportunity to 
cripple Japanese industry and 
the Russian Government is 
preparing a long list of claims 
that dates back to about 
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1938. The U. S. will refuse to approve a 
reparations schedule so heavy that Japan 
will be left destitute. But the other Al- 
lied nations need machinery, and undam- 
aged industrial equipment left in the 
Japanese main islands is a rich prize. 
Extensive seizures will be favored by 
many of the 11 members of the Far East- 
ern Commission which, as the ultimate 
Allied occupation authority, is drafting 
the war bill that Japan must pay. 

Russia can use all kinds of mechanical 
equipment. Machinery for heavy indus- 
tries is needed particularly to speed up 
a program of industrial development. 

Australia, a great sheep-raising coun- 
try, is organizing a woolen textile indus- 
try. In Japan, there are sufficient wool 
spindles to produce 29 million pounds of 
yam annually. 

China, formerly one of the greatest 
purchasers of cheap cotton textiles, in- 
creased her production of this item by 
about 30 per cent during the war. Still 
greater expansion is being planned. 
About, 2.7 million undamaged cotton 
spindles now idle in Japan are capable of 
turning out 490 million pounds of yarn. 

India also is interested in cotton textile 
machinery, having raised her mill produc- 
tion to 4.8 billion yards of cloth in 1944, 

The U. S. wants to leave Japan with 
sufficient industry to supply essential 
needs. Otherwise this country will have 
to supply the deficit. If Japan is stripped 
too thoroughly and the Allies afterward 
decide on rehabilitation, this country 
would have to furnish the equipment. 
The U. S. is determined not to be placed 
in the position of paying for Japanese 
reparations much as she paid indirectly 
for German reparations after World 
War I. 

A long-range U. S. policy is to use 
Japanese reparations as a means of stim- ~ 
ulating the economy of the Far East. If © 
this proposal is carried out, Japanese 
chemical plants that produced for war 
purposes will be transferred to other 
countries and converted to the manufac- 
ture of artificial fertilizers, which in turn 
will stimulate agricultural production. 
Similarly, redistributed Japanese machine 
tools will be utilized for the manufacture 
of agricultural equipment. 

War spoils are complicating the repa- 
rations issue and causing additional fric- 
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GENERAL MacARTHUR 
He issues all the orders 


tion. The U. S. State Department is in- 
sisting that all Japanese assets abroad be 
pooled and used to pay off the victor na- 
tions. This would force Russia to account 
for the heavy machinery and industrial 
supplies which her Army confiscated in 
Manchuria. Soviet troops occupying 
Northern Korea may have stripped the 
factories there, too. 

Russia contends that all transportable 
equipment useful to the Japanese armed 
forces is legitimate spoils of the army that 
captures it. Another Moscow argument 
is that the Japanese established certain 
industries in Manchuria for the express 
purpose of waging war against Russia; 
therefore, the industries constitute a 
threat to Soviet security. 

The Soviet newspapers and radio ac- 
cuse U. S. occupation authorities of sys- 
tematically looting Japan by sending pre- 
cious metals, diamonds, art treasures, in- 
dustrial equipment and raw materials to 
America. 

The facts are that the U. S. Army has 
confiscated stores of precious metals and 
diamonds and is holding them in Japan 
for restoration to the countries from 
which they were stolen or for use as rep- 
arations. Stolen art treasures also are 
being seized and will be returned. 

Shipments of raw silk from Japan, 
which the Soviet terms looting, are part 
of a tiny foreign trade that has been 
legalized by General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur, the Supreme Occupation 
Commander, The Japanese are export- 
ing mine timbers, mulberry seedlings, 
railway ties, silkworm eggs, coal and raw 
silk. With the credits, they are paying 
for salt, fuel oil, wheat flour and other 
things they need immediately. China, 
Hongkong and Korea are participating 
in this trade, which is open to other 
countries. 

The U. S. Army Exchange is purchas- 
ing silk cloth, which amounted to 1.2 





million yards in March, and miscellane- 
ous items for sale to occupation troops. 
Much of this eventually reaches the U. S. 
as souvenirs and gifts. These purchases 
are included in the foreign trade. They 
may be at the root of Russia’s charges of 
looting. 

The Soviet criticism, although off- 
cially denied by the U. S., can confuse 
settlement for the property Russia has 
removed from Manchuria. It is certain 
to aggravate U. S.-Soviet difficulties in 
the Far Eastern Commission. 

The Soviet object in demanding an 
all-out purge of Japanese politics is to 
bring into power a communistic Japanese 
government. There are now few genuine 
liberals in Japan. If all of the war-tainted 
Japanese were debarred at this time, 
about the only politicians eligible for gov- 
ernment office would be members of the 
small Communist Party which did not 
exist until after the surrender. 

The U. S. occupation command is en- 
couraging the development of demo- 
cratic liberalism with the intention of 
training Japanese to staff a conservative 
democratic government. This will take 
time. Meanwhile the occupation com- 
mand will continue using the Emperor 
and a government of conservatives as in- 
struments for administering Japan. 

The Allied Council in Tokyo is the 
point at which the conflict of U. S.-Soviet 
policies is coming into focus. The Soviet 
is demanding that General MacArthur 
submit all of his directives sufficiently in 
advance so that they may be referred to 
the home governments. The British mem- 
ber, who is an Australian, supports this. 
The U. S. realizes that advance approval 
could be used to delay every directive in- 
definitely, to the point of tying up the 
administration of Japan, 

The Soviet will not be able, however, 
to undermine American occupation con- 
trol through the Council. The British 
member will not support Russia to the 
extent of hurting Anglo-American rela- 
tions. The Chinese member, a strong 
supporter of Chiang Kai-shek’s Central 
Government, is not inclined to side with 
the Soviet. 

In any case, the Council's function is 
advisory, and General MacArthur is ig- 
noring its advice. 

Inside Japan there is considerable 
alarm over the possibility of active Soviet 
participation in the occupation. The Jap- 
anese fear communism because of its ag- 
gressive though unsuccessful attempt to 
penetrate the country 20 years ago. They 
hate the Soviet Government because it 
attacked Japan in the final phases of the 
war. They find U.S. rule unexpectedly 
mild, whereas they were warned by their 
own leaders before the occupation to 
expect violence and oppression. 

As their alarm over Russian activities 
continues to increase, Japanese officials 
may grow more co-operative with the 
U. S. occupation authorities, 





The Communist Party in Japan is 
handicapped by a lack of Moscow- 
trained leaders and by being cut off from 
direct contact with Russia. As a result, 
it is not winning very much support. 

The Soviet, however, now is about to 
undertake more direct control over re- 
organizing and strengthening the Party 
in Japan. The presence in Tokyo of the 
Soviet delegate to the Allied Council, 
with his secretarial staff, provides a liai- 
son office through which the Russians can 
direct local communistic activities. Pre- 
war experience with the Soviet Embassy 
and consulates in Japan leads the Jap- 
anese to expect stepped-up propaganda 
work, more violent demonstrations by 
the leftists, and other forms of direct 
meddling in domestic political affairs by 
the Russian delegate and his staff. 

The prospect of Russian interference 
in Japanese politics already is creating 
additional U. S.-Soviet friction. The U. S. 
State Department has warned the Soviet, 
that, the U.S. does not favor communism 
in Japan. 

General MacArthur also has found it 
necessary to warn the Japanese that dis- 
orderly minorities must stop using mass 
violence and physical intimidation to 
achieve their ends, 

Prospects are that the U.S. will re- 
spond to Allied complaints in the Far 
Eastern Commission and Allied Council 
by altering its occupation policies as little 
as possible. The changes probably will 
go no further than somewhat stricter 
purges and sterner supervision of the 
Japanese Government. The U. S. Gov- 
ernment, believing that British and Chi- 
nese support of Russia will be limited, 
will continue to insist that full authority 
be retained by General MacArthur. Jap- 
anese reparations may be stiffer than the 
U. S. desires, but will not leave Japan a 
burden on the world. 
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JAPANESE SILK EXPORTS 
Russians call it looting 
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oe eh SS * THE DOMINANT EMOTION. 
Sh 96 ey IN THE WORLD IS FEAR’ 


She eee —HERBERT HOOVER 





ee eee AMERICA’S PRESTIGE TODAY 

ver organized an irected the great relie ‘ 

nt which made it possible = Cad the Would you say that World War II has given the 

hungry thousands left behind on the devas- United States as great an opportunity as it had in 1919 

tated countryside of Euro for world leadership, or is the prestige of the United 
Mare than o ciesail of a century States any less strong than it was at the close of World 

later, the 71-year-old former President of the War I? And how would you compare the position of 

United iit sie all Re ees ie. the United States in the two different periods so far as 

in tn tke o bee ae survey of prestige is concerned and so far as moral influence 

° 
the great famine sweeping Europe and Asia is concerned: 


in the wake of World War II. 

What are the differences or simi- 
larities between the aftermaths of those two 
great world conflicts? 

At the request of WORLD 
REPORT, Mr. Hoover in the following spe- 
cial interview has given his impressions of the 
major contrasts between the prostrate and 
war-struck world as it was in the 1920’s and 
as it is today. 


Answer: Obviously the United States, Britain and 
Russia are the dominant nations so far as influence 
is concerned. Britain directly influences 500 million 
people under her control, Russia likewise directly 
influences 320 million people and indirectly through 
her ideological penetration influences scores of mil- 





fase 1s the chief difference in the general sit- 
uation in the countries that you have visited 
and the situation that you observed at the close of 
World War I? 


Answer: The postwar need has been increased 
this time by droughts in the Mediterranean, India, 
China and partial drought in South Africa and the 
Argentine. With the exception of droughts, through- 
out the world, the needs were greater after World 
War I. This is proven by the deliveries of food into 
the nondrought countries, which will be less during 
this stringency than those after World War I. 

Another difference is the lack of single-directed, 
over-all organization such as we had after the last 
war. A considerable part of the scarcity of the 
present crisis is due directly to faulty world or- 
ganization. 





What woul‘ you say was the mood of the peoples in 
the various countries that you have visited? Is it a 
mood of unrest, or a mood of resignation, or is there 
a feeling of hope concerning the future of the world? 


Answer: The dominant emotion everywhere in 
the world is fear. This applies to every part of hu- 
man activities—finance, industry, farmers, workers, 
thinkers and government officials. After the last war, 
there arose a great spirit of hope and confidence. 
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An Exclusive Interview 





With Former President 


lions more. The United States directly influences 
140 million people. Which of these three nations 
has most influence among the remaining 1.1 billion 
people on earth, no man can tell. 

In every conversation with leading officials and 
4 men, they invariably felt that the United States had 
no desire for domination. They were confident that 
American purposes are for peace. We have the kindly 
respect of Santa Claus. The whole world admires 
our industrial capacity. Except to prevent suffering 
and starvation, it is time for us to take stock of our- 
selves and of .our resources and to show some of the 
same self-interest as that which is universal in other 
nations. 





IRON CURTAIN IS DIVIDING LINE 


Did you find in the various countries that you visited 
a trend toward more and more self-government or is 
there a trend toward authoritarianism? 


Answer: Everywhere east of the Iron Curtain, 
authoritarian government has been imposed. But I 
am confident it would be rejected by every country 
from the Curtain to the Russian border if there were 
“free and unfettered” elections tomorrow. To the 
west of the Iron Curtain to the Atlantic Ocean, 
4} the movement toward authoritarian government, 
in either its socialist or communist form, is in- 
creasing. 


What do you think wili be the attitude of the peoples 
of the world toward the United States in future years 
} if we are able, by food conservation programs, to pre- 
vent widespread famine? 














Mr. Hoover's Timetable 


Former President Herbert Hoover traveled 
35,000 miles in the world tour which led him 
to the observations expressed in the accom- 
panying interview. 

During the trip, Mr. Hoover and members 
of his party talked to public officials and pri- 
vate citizens in 24 countries. They received 
reports on conditions in many others. 

The scope of the world tour, which lasted 
eight weeks, is shown in the following time- 
table which sets out the countries inspected 
personally by the former President. Here is 
the trip, by weeks: 

March 17-22: Left New York by plane; vis- 
ited France and Italy. 

March 24-April 3: Switzerland, France, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland. 

April 1-7: Sweden, Norway, England, Bel- 
gium. 

April 9-13: The Netherlands, Denmark, Ger- 
many. 

April 14-18: Austria, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Egypt, Iraq. 

April 23-27: India, Siam. 

April 28-May 4: The Philippines, China, 
Korea. 

May 5-8: Japan. 

Mr. Hoover returned to the United States 
on May 10, arriving at San Francisco. He 
reached Washington two days later to report 
to President Truman. 





which allows only 5 ounces per day of wheat 
products to our own people, it was a matter of uni- 
versal astonishment. 














Answer: Ultimately an attitude of great gratitude. 
At the moment, the world is greatly confused by 
frequent quotations from our own citizens criticis- 
ing the lack of effort being put forth in the United 
States. Yet we are doing more than any other nation 
on earth to help others; also, there is a lack of under- 
standing that 90 per cent of the gift food in the world 
is being paid for by the United States. 

One of my occupations in every country I visited 
was holding conferences with the press of each 
country, answering untruths about the United States, 
and explaining the American effort. Bearing in 
mind that the basic ration among hungry coun- 
tries is about 11 ounces of bread per day, when I 
explained that we are exporting wheat at a rate 
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THE ONLY REMEDY 


Do you think there is any long-range program that 
can be set in motion now that will prevent such dis- 
asters as the famine after World War I and the one 
after World War II? 


Answer: The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
have marched after every great war since that de- 
scriptive text was written more than 2,000 years ago. 
The cavalry of Famine, Pestilence and Death are 
proportioned to the damage done by War, who has 
gone before. The only remedy is to prevent war. 
And that, for the present, means making peace with 
former enemy countries, securing moral as well as 
physical reconstruction, and building up the United 
Nations Organization. 
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COTTON IS TEST CASE 


OF PRICE REGULATION 


Exporter countries are trying to 
prevent runaway markets. Stocks 
are sufficient to last two years 


Governments concerned 
with the consequences of a possible 
drop in world cotton prices are trying 
to stabilize the market. 

With stocks sufficient to 
meet world demand for the next two 
years, and prices nearly three times as 
high as in 1938, cotton has become the 
problem commodity of the world. 

Eventually, cotton prices must be 
adapted to demand. Both exporting and 
importing countries expect declining 
prices. The problem now is to avoid a 
sudden slump. 

A tug of war is on between exporter 
countries, trying to maintain world prices 
close to their present level, and importer 
countries, seeking to buy cotton cheap. 
The main exporter countries have bound 
their own hands by pegging domestic 
prices at a high level and pledging to 
purchase surplus stocks. They prefer to 
donate cotton for consumption by war- 
stricken countries, rather than putting it 
on the world market and, thus, weaken- 
ing prices, Cheap world market prices 
would enable raw cotton importers to 
step up exports of cheap cotton goods 
which a year or two*hence might com- 
pete in the subsidized domestic market 
of cotton-producing countries. 

Efforts to stabilize prices through an 
International Cotton Advisory Committee 
have been going on since 1939. The 
Committee’s last meeting produced a 
small step toward a solution of the prob- 
lem. 

A permanent international body, now 
being set up in Washington, is to report 
on world cotton production, trade, con- 
sumption, stocks and prices. Govern- 
ments, it is hoped, will adapt their poli- 
cies to its findings in the same way in 
which private manufacturers adapt their 
production to market statistics supplied 
by their trade association. 

No international agreement to regulate 
cotton prices and establish a new balance 
between production and consumption -is 
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likely. But the new international organ- 
ization provides machinery through which 


governments can arrange for orderly dis- - 


posal of surplus stocks and take other 
practical measures to prevent a crash. 

An orderly retreat instead of a sudden 
drop in prices is the best the Committee 
can achieve. 

Three factors aggravate the world cot- 
ton outlook: 

Drastically decreased consumption in 
Germany and Japan, which together used 
to take one third of the world’s cotton ex- 
ports, now limits demand. In addition, 
purchases are being restricted in such 
countries as_ Britain, France, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland which ac- 
counted for three fifths of prewar ex- 
ports of 13 million bales. 

Increased production is coming in the 
U. S., in most of the great cotton areas of 
Asia and Africa and in South America. 
Introduction of mechanical pickers, a 
larger acreage and the prospect of normal 





COTTON PROBLEM 
Supplies and prices conflict 


weather conditions, more favorable than 
during the last two years, will make for 
bigger crops. 

Expanding rayon and synthetic fiber 
industries have reached an output equiv- 
alent to 6.5 million bales of cotton, of 
which 4.5 million can replace cotton 
fiber, representing nearly one fourth of 
last year’s world cotton crop. Manufac- 
turing countries with insufficient currency 
reserves prefer to import cheap wood 
pulp for making rayon rather than cotton. 

Favorable factors: 

Exports are greater than anticipated, 
thanks to the relatively good condition in 
which Europe’s cotton mills have come 
out of the war. 

Domestic mill consumption has dou- 
bled during the last 10 years in such 
countries as Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, 
India and Egypt. Together with large cot- 
ton-goods production in the U. S. and the 
demand of new industries in Canada and 
overseas countries, this will absorb part 
of the exportable surplus. 

Diversion of cotton acreage to food 
output in India and in other countries, 
because of higher food prices, means that 
these countries will produce less cotton. 

Government policies so far have kept 
prices in hand. 

The U.S. Government has depleted 
most of its stocks without affecting world 
market prices through Lend-Lease and 
UNRRA shipments in 1945 and 1946 
amounting to 4 million bales. U.S. and 
Indian cotton has been delivered to Ja- 
pan, but mill production will be con- 
trolled and textiles not allowed to com- 
pete with those of the supplier countries. 

Britain, the world’s leading importer, 
practices bulk purchasing, especially in 
countries with small domestic consump- 
tion where export prices are most likely 
to come down. 

Russia has delivered cotton to Poland, 
Hungary and Romania on a barter basis 
against delivery of textile goods. 

Most European countries link cotton 
purchases to foreign credits and guaran- 
teed markets for their manufactures. 

Although exporter and importer coun- 
tries pursue different ends, governments 
on neither side are willing to risk a sud- 
den slump in cotton prices. For producer 
countries, this would mean vastly in- 
creased export subsidies while those im- 
porter countries who already have done 
their purchasing would be at a great dis- 
advantage compared with competitors. 
Both sides want orderly price movements. 

Cotton, thus, is to furnish a test case of 
the ability of governments to adjust prices 
through international consultation rather 
than to rely on the free play of the world 
market. 
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British-American competition for markets is spreading through- 
out the world. British Empire areas are waking up industrially and 
are bidding for heavy machinery. 

An industrial boom is in the making in Australia, where plant 
Space is plentiful, but where machinery to fill plants is lacking. 

Plastics, clothing, fertilizer plants now are being expanded. 

Auto factories in Australia are planned by British and U.S. firms. 

Subway is to be built in Sydney. Two hydroelectric plants are 
projected in Tasmania. An irrigation works is planned for Victoria. 

It is a similar story in India and South Africa. War spurred local 
industry and Empire countries are determined not to halt. 

British have a head start in Australia and elsewhere. Trade ties 
are stronger and sterling is more plentiful than dollars. But U.S. and 
British suppliers will be on more even footing if Congress approves 
British loan. Then dollar exchange will be easier to get for U.S. goods. 

















U.S. and Britain also are jockeying fcr position in air trans- 
port. Basically, the two countries square off this way: 

Bases and landing rights are backbone of Britain's bargaining 
strength. British have a world network of air bases. U.S. needs bases. 
U.S. has the edge in planes. Britain's are slow and small. 

British want fixed fares, fixed routes, Government subsidies, 
a sure slice of the traffic, no competitive choice for the public. 
U.S. aviation industry, on the other hand, wants open competi- 
tion for air traffic; fares fixed as low as operation costs will allow. 
U.S.Civil Aeronautics Board holds the whip hand and backs the 
position of American air lines. U.S. ace-in-the-hole is long-range 
planes, able to hop 5,000 miles. They can by-pass British-held bases. 

















Trade in the Orient and Europe now accents food, clothing, fuel 
and medicine--the urgent necessities in everyday living. 

Heyday for consumer-goods sales, however, will not last too long. 

Limits on consumer imports are to be expected as soon as famine 
conditions begin to ease. Latin America is limiting imports now. 

Emphasis then will switch to capital goods. That may be a year or 
two away, so that strike-hampered U.S. heavy industry will not lose 
out in overseas markets. Long-term demand for heavy goods is immense. 
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(Continued) 


Oriental thrust of familiar brand names and trade marks is 
playing into the hands of exporters who are entering Far Eastern mar- 
kets. They can use the present lean period to build up their products, 
to break down the present preference for long-established, well- 
recognized lines. 

To cite a few examples from Chinad..ee. 

Only one brand of American pen enjoys high prestige in China. 

One brand of condensed milk and one kind of shirt are well known. 

Necessity now compels buying of competing goods, is bringing new 
names into acceptance. Orient-wise companies are exporting even at a 
loss under U.S. price ceilings to establish a place in these markets. 











British Government is producing some strange offspring as it 
Zigzags between state control and old-line free trade. New coffee 
market scheme may be the first of a new brood of hybrid trade devices. 

Coffee for British use will be bought by the Government. FPrices 
to British consumers thus will be controlled by bulk buying. 

But British importers can buy coffee freely for resale abroad. 

Middlemen profits thus are assured to some London operators. 

It appears to be a formula whereby the Labor Government seeks to 
hold on to some British profits from brokerage, insurance, banking 
fees. It could be applied as well to copper, cocoa, tea and other com- 
modities traditionally controlled by the free London market. 

Cotton evidently is not to return to free trading in England. 














Government-supervised cartels are only dormant, not dead. World 
commodity "study groups” signal the shape of things to come. Com- 
modity traders would do well to watch suggested agreements. Here is 
the roster: 

Cotton agreement is getting renewed attention in Washington. 

Tin cartel that flourished in prewar years is being forced out, 
but a new tin agreement will be discussed. 

Rubber and coffee agreements will be revised. 

Wheat and sugar agreements are scheduled for re-examination. 

Commodity agreement proposals are not getting very far to date. 
Heavy world demand now tends to make producers independent. But when 
surpluses reappear, world agreements promise to revive. Study groups 
now are doing the spade work. For more details on cotton see page 30. 














British loan is getting more support in U.S. as a result of 
soviet Russia’s uncompromising attitude at the Paris conference. 
Choice between two or three world trading blocs, painted by 
U.S. Treasury Secretary Vinson, made an impression among Congressmen. 

An industrially strong France is the next step in building an 
Anglo-American trading community. The French stand to get close to one 
billion dollars from Export-Import Bank, Lend-Lease windup, surpluses. 

Dollar diplomacy also bobs up in credits to Eastern European 
countries to buy U.S. surplus property. Finland, Poland, Hungary and 
now Austria are on the list. Dollars and politics are allied closely. 





























GOVERNMENT MONOPOLIES GRIP 
COMMERCE BETWEEN NATIONS 


Tendency to concentrate buying 
and selling in official agencies is 
freezing out private enterprise 


‘Governments now are con- 
ducting most of the world’s trade. Pri- 
vate markets are being closed. Buying 
and selling increasingly are being con- 
ducted on a political rather than on an 
economic basis. 

Trade competition is being 
replaced by monopoly. The long-range 
result will be standardization of prod- 
ucts and higher costs of living for 
everyone. 

In principle, all of the nations of the 
world, except Russia, oppose the trend. 
In practice, almost none shows any dis- 
position to end government-trade opera- 
tions. 

Canada presents an example of this 
trend. A Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion, with activities paralleling those of 
the United Kingdom Commercial Cor- 
poration and United States Government 
purchasing agencies, is being formed on 
a permanent basis. 

Trade functions, including purchases 
for foreign governments and the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, will be taken over by the 
agency. The Corporation will also act as 
the sole purchasing agent for Canada in 
obtaining essential supplies from former 
enemy territories. Supplies from such ter- 
ritories cannot be obtained at present 
through private trade channels. In han- 
dling the purchase of such commodities 
as sugar, tea, fats, oils, rubber, non- 
ferrous metals, etc., which are under 
international allocation or foreign gov- 
ernment control, the Canadian Commer- 
cial Corporation is to provide Canadian 


business with facilities that will match - 


those being offered British and American 
business by the governments of those two 
countries. 

Europe’s trade is almost completely in 
the hands of government agencies. Much 
of it is on a barter basis. Barter and 
-_butk-purchase arrangements, which fig- 
ure increasingly in the trade between 
European countries, largely exclude the 
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businessman from commerce in raw ma- 
terials. 

Sweden, for example, ships wood pulp 
to England in exchange for coal. Polish 
coal is also obtained in exchange for cer- 
tain Swedish manufactures. In both of 
these arrangements, the contracts con- 
tain clauses stipulating all the conditions 
of the exchange. Even the questions of 
whose ships shall be used and what 
freight rate shall be paid are covered. 
Nothing is left to the decision of the 
private trader. 

In Eastern Europe, countries under 
the domination of Soviet Russia have 
virtually eliminated private enterprise 
from their foreign trade. Most of the 
products of these countries are being 
contracted for by the Soviet 
Government, and a large part 
of their import requirements 
similarly are being contracted 
for from the USSR. Efforts by 
the United States CGovern- 
ment to obtain modification 
of the exclusive and monopo- 
listic clauses of Soviet trade 
agreements with East Euro- 
pean countries have so far 
met with no success. The 
small amount of trade _ be- 
tween Soviet-dominated East 
European countries and coun- 
tries outside the Soviet orbit 
is either on a barter or credit 
basis. In none of these trans- 
actions does private enter- 
prise have a part. 

The Soviet Government's 
absolute monopoly of Russia’s 


foreign trade is_ effected 
through such agencies as 


Amtorg, which does all of 
Russia’s buying and selling 
in the United States. 
Britain, largely through the 
United Kingdom Commer- 
cial Corporation, which was 
originally set up to “buy the 


POWER PLANT FOR RUSSIA 
Soviet buying in U. S. is done by Amtorg 


Germans out of the Balkans,” is now mak- 
ing bulk purchases of most of Britain’s 
needs from other countries. 

Besides military supplies, the follow- 
ing categories of goods are obtained 
through Government purchase: 

All rationed foods, including grains, 
meats, fats, oils, dried eggs and eggs in 
the shell, tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, dairy 
products, spices, fruits and many other 
items; 

Raw materials, including wood pulp, 
cotton, flax, wool, cordage, jute and bur- 
lap, rubber, steel, sulphur, molasses, al- 
cohol, insecticides, hides and skins, and 
nonferrous metals such as lead, copper, 
tin, zinc, chrome aluminum and mag- 
nesium. 

The decision of the British Government 
to continue indefinitely the wartime policy 
of bulk purchase of Britain's cotton re- 
quirements is regarded in private-trading 
circles in Rotterdam and New York as 
setting a pattern for other commodities. 
The effect of this decision in England in 
the case of cotton is to close permanently 
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the Liverpool exchange, once the world’s 
foremost cotton market. 

Holland, so far, is the only European 
country which has taken steps to restore 
private trade. Some purchases are now 
being made by private Dutch importers, 
with Government purchasing missions 
only arranging payment. Netherlands 
purchasing missions in Scandinavia have 
been terminated. Foreign exchange, how- 
ever, continues to be under license, and 
private trade, although increasing, is not 
large, either in volume or in value. 

Germany and Japan now are closed to 
private traders. All buying is handled by 
Allied military governments. Surpluses 
are sold only to government purchasing 
‘missions. In Italy, some private trade, 
most of it on a barter basis, is permitted, 
but the volume is not large. The more 
important needs and surpluses are 
handled by Government agencies. 

In Asia, many raw materials remain 
under international allocation and price 
control. Introduced as war measures, these 
controls are causing complaints by raw- 
material producing countries. They say 
that, while they now buy manufactured 
goods at inflated prices, they must con-, 
tinue to sell their products at prewar 
prices. As a result, an increasing number 
of raw materials are being brought under 
export quotas and other restrictions on 
price competition. India, for example, is 
planning control of exports of mica, lac- 
quer and shellac base, oilseeds and many 
other products. 

At the same time, direct barter arrange- 
ments between India and China are being 
proposed. Indian trade delegations in 
Shanghai suggest that Indian surpluses of 
cotton and tobacco be exchanged for Chi- 
nese cotton yarn, textiles, raw silk, silk 
goods, green beans, spices, antimony and 
tung oil. Under such trade conditions, 
governments of consuming countries feel 
they can best assert their national needs. 


ee 





GOVERNMENT CONTROLLED 
Cuban sugar exchanged for rice 
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BRAZILIAN RUBBER FOR U.S. TIRES 
Under Government bulk-buying program 


Latin America, long regarded as an 
outpost for private commercial enterprise, 
is beginning to follow the general trend. 
In answer to the buying monopolies and 
low prices of consumer nations, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, and Ecuador are taking 
joint steps to end price competition 
among the products of the three coun- 
tries. Moreover, they have announced 
their intention to set up a common mer- 
chant marine and thus end their de- 
pendence on the ships of consumer na- 
tions to carry away their surpluses. 

Cuban sugar is being bartered for 
Ecuadorian rice and Argentine wheat for 
Brazilian rubber. Crude petroleum from 
the Middle East is being brought into the 
Argentine market by a company owned 
and operated by the Argentine Govern- 
ment in competition with petroleum be- 
ing produced in South America. New in- 
dustries of Mexico and Brazil are being 
protected by higher tariffs, and exports 
increasingly are falling under government 
controls. Exchange controls are the rule 
rather than the exception. Only in Cen- 
tral America is private trade relatively 
unhampered. 

The U.S. Government, in principle, 
wants trade to return to normal commer- 
cial channels for the following reasons: 

Competition for foreign markets fits 
better into the U. S. trade pattern. The 
Government wants U. S. firms to compete 
in foreign markets not only with the 
products of other foreign countries but 
also with those of other U. S. firms. U. S. 
firms want to re-establish contacts with 
their customers abroad and to keep their 
trade names alive throughout the world. 
During the war, U. S. firms resisted 
standardization of products and continued 
as much competition as was possible. 


Politically, the U. S. remains basically 
committed to the principle of private en- 
terprise, both at home and abroad. For 
this reason, the Government wants to 
help private businessmen and firms to 
re-establish themselves abroad. But, in 
practice, the Government often appears 
to violate its own avowed principles. 

Purchases of many commodities by 
Government agencies, such as the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation continue 
large. Most strategic raw materials such 
as rubber, antimony, tin, zinc, copper, 
etc., come into the United States under 
Government purchase programs. The 
Department of Agriculture and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation also are nego- 
tiating purchases of coffee, tea, pepper, 
hides and skins, copra, fibers, vegetable 
oils and oilseeds and other commodities. 

Export controls also are being con- 
tinued. A bill has been passed by Con- 
gress which will extend these controls 
until June 30, 1947. 

Another bill introduced in Congress 
would give the Secretary of Agriculture 
complete control of all buying and sell- 
ing of wool, both at home and abroad, 
and would provide stiff penalties for 
violations. 

Price control and inflationary differ- 
ences between the U. S. and other coun- 
tries force the U. S. Government to con- 
tinue its trading operations. 

The future of world trade is bound 
inevitably to the varying national in- 
terests. International regulation of the 
production and marketing of such ma- 
terials as wool, wheat, rubber, coal and 
oil probably will continue for some time. 
The trend points to increased govern- 
ment dealing in these and other products. 
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FRENCH RECOVERY 
BASED ON U.S. LOAN 


Export-Import Bank credit will 
buy equipment to start program, 
but more borrowing is ahead 


A 650-million-dollar loan 
for France, arranged by the United 
States Export-Import Bank, will be 
used to get that country’s recovery 
program under way. But, actually, 
the loan is only a starter. 

Further French borrowing 
is inevitable to carry out present plans 
for retooling the nation. 

The French, under terms of the loan, 
agree to support U. S. proposals for the 
gradual removal of restrictions on inter- 
national trade. In this respect, the French 
agreement is like the British loan. 

With British and French backing, U. S. 
hopes for freer trade will have a better 
chance of surviving coming trade con- 
ferences. The State Department believes 
that if America, Britain and France are 
united in their trade views they can have 
a persuasive influence on the practices 
of other countries. 

The French credit arrangement as 
negotiated with the U. S. has four parts: 
the Export-Import Bank loan, the final 
wind-up on Lend-Lease, a credit for pur- 
chase of U, S. surplus property abroad 
and a Maritime Commission credit to buy 
Liberty ships. The total deal—loan and 
credits—amounts to over a billion dollars. 

The Export-Import Bank loan would 
have been larger if this bank had not 
just about reached the limit of its lend- 
ing authority for the time being. Rather 
than wait for Congress to appropriate 
more funds for the Bank, the State De- 
partment pushed through the loan. The 
timing is important since announcement 
of the loan may influence the French 
elections to be held on June 2. 

The Export-Import money will be 
spent in the U. S. for finished products, 
such as locomotives, freight cars, mining 
equipment, machine tools and tractors. 
Raw materials such as foodstuffs, coal, 
cotton, oil and synthetic rubber also must 
be obtained. These are the things upon 
which French industrial recovery will be 


built. 


French recovery program, as outlined 
by Leon Blum, the loan negotiator, is 
ambitious and far reaching. It calls for 
the spending of 20 billion dollars for re- 
constructing war-damaged plants and 
equipment; another 17 billion dollars for 
modernizing existing plants. If world 
conditions stabilize, the goal may be 
reached in 10 to 12 years. 

The question is: How can impover- 
ished France do the job? 

French production, now only 60 per 
cent of capacity, will have to be doubled 
to provide the national income and sur- 
plus francs necessary for the program. 
The basic problems in doubling produc- 
tion are to raise French labor's efficiency 
with modern machines and to get enough 
coal to keep the machines going at top 
speed. 

Imports for the next five years will run 
very high to provide the necessary food, 
tools and coal to spark production. The 
French estimate that total imports, from 
1946 through 1950, will cost 11 billion 
dollars, with U.S. goods accounting for 
about half of that. 

Exports, meanwhile, will be pushing 
upward. They are not expec: -d to over- 
take imports, however, until 1949. It is 
the deficit this year, next year and in 
1948 that requires foreign exchange. The 
deficit in these years may run to 2.2 bil- 
lion dollars. The dollars provided by the 
Export-Import Bank loan will help cover 
this deficit, but obviously a gap remains. 

Narrowing the gap, until other interna- 
tional loans can be arranged, are the 
242.5 million dollars (Canadian) pro- 
vided by the recent Canadian loan, and 
the French holdings of gold and dollars 
amounting to around 1.6 billion dollars. 
But all these French holdings cannot be 
liquidated. Some are in private hands and 
part of the gold must be retained to back 
the franc. 

Other loans, thus, are considered nec- 
essary by the French if their big plans are 
to be carried out. For these loans France 
must look to four principal sources. 








The Export-Import Bank will prob- 
ably be approached again shortly after 
Congress expands this Bank's lending 
capacity by 1.25 billion dollars. This 
money is supposed to last through June 
30, 1947, and the demands for dollar 
loans are great. However, the State De- 
partment can probably persuade the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to make another loan 
to France. 

The International Bank, just opened, 
might see its way to a modest French loan 
in the next few months, but anything 
sizable would have to wait on the Bank’s 
getting some real money out of selling its 
securities in the U. S. market. Large-scale 
flotations may not be possible until 
autumn or later. 

Private investment markets are an- 
other possible source of funds for the 
French. Private investors took half of a 
200-million-dollar Export-Import Bank 
loan to the Dutch. But the French credit 
rating does not equal that of the Dutch. 
Probably private funds could be had if the 
International Bank guaranteed the loan. 

Other sources might be Switzerland or 
Russia, both with axes to grind. The 
Swiss might pass over some gold francs 
to France in return for support in the 
argument about who gets German assets 
lodged in Switzerland during the war. 

Russia has been pouring gold into the 
Soviet Embassy in Paris, presumably for 
political purposes. A Russian loan to 
France is possible. 

Money sources for France, thus, are 
available. But France needs 5 billion dol- 
lars worth of American goods during the 
next five years. The prospects, conse- 
quently, are for further U. S. dollar loans 
to follow the Export-Import Bank deal. 
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FRENCH NEGOTIATOR BLUM 
More loans will be needed 
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TABLE-POUNDING former teamster, 
A who battled his way to leadership of 
Britain's Labor movement, now is fight- 
ing with equal doggedness to halt the 
decline of the British Empire. By title and 
position, Ernest Bevin is His Majesty's 
Foreign Minister. But he wears no silk 
and lace. 

Diplomatic niceties mean nothing to 
Britain's most uncommon common man. 
Around the polished council tables of 
London, Paris and Moscow, the Foreign 
Minister. applies the blunt techniques of 
shirt-sleeved collective bargaining. 

Bevin bargains now for Britain’s place 
in the world with the same ferocity and 
skill that he used as union chief of Eng- 
land’s longshoremen. Sixty-five years of 
hard living and a bad heart have not 
dampened his drive or drained his 
energy. 

At conferences, Bevin hunches his 
great, 250-pound bulk in his chair. He 
speaks with heavy emphasis, verbally 
underlining whole phrases. He presses his 
hands on the table, scowls frequently, 
peers intently at his adversaries over his 
bifocal glasses. 

Each important speech ends abruptly, 
as if it were his last word. Bevin tears his 
notes into small squares, piles them in 
front of him. He folds his hands across his 
sizable midriff and resumes his chain- 
smoking of cigarettes, ignoring the ashes 
that drop over and stain his seldom- 
pressed clothes. 

When aroused, Bevin trumpets and 
charges against his opponents like an en- 
raged bull elephant, an animal to which 
he once compared his waddle, weight and 
memory for grievances. His mastery of 
invective rivals that of John L. Lewis. 

Twice, the blunt Foreign Minister gave 
“the lie direct” to Russia at the U. N. Se- 
curity Council. Once he accused Soviet 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov of 
“Hitlerian tactics.” Molotov got up to 
leave the meeting and Bevin was forced 
to apologize. 

Bevin gave up physical violence 30 
years ago after he lost an election for 
throwing an opponent into the River 
Avon. .Bat he has never given up verbal 
violence. A Peeress once complained that 
he talked to her friends as if they were 
“factory girls looking for a job.” As a Cabi- 
net Minister, he once loosed an unprint- 
able oath over a national network when 
he misplaced a page of his prepared 
speech. 

Youth meant struggle. These rough 
edges are the product of a rough life. 
Ernie, as he is known to British workers, 
was born in seamy poverty, the son of an 
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Bevin: Blunt defender of Empire... 
Humbert: Last Italian monarch? 


agricultural laborer. Both parents were 
dead before he was eight. At 10, he be- 
came a farm hand at 12 cents a week, 
then quit for another farm job that paid 
a quarter, 

Later, he worked in Bristol as a dray- 
man’s boy, page boy in a restaurant, shop 
clerk, streetcar driver. He was driving a 
ginger-beer dray when he entered the 
Labor movement to become a member 
of the teamsters’ section of the Dock- 
ers Union. 

At 26, Bevin founded in Bristol an 
organization of unemployed workers and 
served without salary for five years. “Of 
course I stole,” he said later. “I had to eat, 
didn’t I?” 

Workers’ advocate. In 1920, after sev- 
eral years as a district secretary and na- 
tional organizer for the Dockers Union, 
he gained national fame by making an 
11-hour speech before a court of inquiry 
that won the dockers a standard minimum 
wage and won Bevin the name of “The 
Dockers’ K. C.” (A King’s Counsel is the 
highest-grade lawyer in England. ) 

Bevin’s organizing ability rivals his 
oratory. He unified 45 unions in the early 
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FOREIGN MINISTER BEVIN 
No silk and lace for him 


’20s into the Transport and General Work- 
ers Union and was elected General Secre- 
tary. He was a leader of the abortive 
general strike of 1926. In 1940, when he 
entered Winston Churchill's Coalition 
Government as Labor Minister, Bevin’s 
union was*one of the world’s largest. Its 
million members spread through a score 
of major industries, including transport, 
docks, flour mills, steel works, chemicals 
and engineering works. 

Overnight, after Dunkerque, the pow- 
erful Laborite sacrificed gains for which 
he and the labor movement had fought 
for decades. He outlawed strikes and 
lockouts. With the slogan, “Give ’itler 


ell,” he rallied workers to labor seven 


days a week. He conscripted tens of thou- 
sands for national service, took from mil- 
lions the right to choose their jobs. 

Works hard, lives simply. Bombed out 
of his old-fashioned West London apart- 
ment during the Blitz, Bevin now occu- 
pies a small flat atop the Foreign Office. 
He begins his working day at 5:30 in the 
morning and frequently labors until 9 at 
night. When he returns home, his quiet, 
graying wife, Florence, a former Bristol 
factory worker, asks: “Where is the Ernest 
Bevin who spent his lifetime fighting for 
shorter hours?” 

Bevin relaxes in front of few people 
and does not make friends easily. He has 
no hobbies and few pleasures. He has no 
taste for small talk or light humor. He 
prefers to spend a social evening at a 
spit-and-sawdust bar arguing politics with 
strangers, 

Unchangeable facts. Foreign Office 
diplomats and career men were uneasy 
when Bevin was appointed Foreign Min- 
ister last year. But Bevin has made as few 
changes in personnel as he has in Britain’s 
traditional foreign policy. 

“Everyone is expecting me to change 
our foreign policy,” he bellowed once. 
“What these people forget is that facts 
never change.” 

The hardest and most unchangeable 
fact for Bevin’s Britain is that England 
has paid a heavy price for victory in the 
war. Once the world’s most powerful na- 
tion, Britain now is a poor third, behind 
the United States and Russia. 

Bevin sees Russia’s Middle East activi- 
ties as cutting “across the throat of the 
British Commonwealth.” In Europe, he 
believes communism, which he smashed 
in his own union, is the greatest threat to 
the new-social democracy of Britain. 

Russia accuses Bevin of trying to build 
a Western bloc against her. Bevin retorts: 


'“T am entitled to have good neighbors in 


my street just as any other country is en- 
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titled to have good neighbors in its 
street.” 

Bevin proposes to find security for 
weakened Britain in a strengthened U.N. 
He goes further and urges a real world 
federation with a popularly elected par- 
liament. But he admits that the greatest 
nations still are involved in “power poli- 
tics . . . naked and unashamed,” that 
spheres of influence are far from being 
obliterated. 

In this hard world, Britain has, in 
Ernest Bevin, a hard man to fight for 
her interests. 





Hope of Monarchists 


TALYS NEW MONARCH, King Humbert 

II, may win his place in world history 

as the last of the House of Savoy. Already 

opponents are calling him “King of the 

May, so ‘confident are they that Italians 

will end his reign after one month by 
voting out the monarchy on June 2, 

Italy will vote then to choose between 
a monarchy and a republic. Only if the 
Monarchists win overwhelmingly is Hum- 
bert likely to retain the throne. If they 
win by a slight margin, he is expected to 
abdicate in favor of his 9-year-old son. 

The new King has little in common 
with his father, aged Victor Emmanuel 
III, who abdicated May 9 in what ap- 
parently was a desperate move to pre- 
serve the monarchy. 

Humbert, 6 feet 2 inches tall, towers 
above his father. His outward friendliness 
is in sharp contrast with the stern atti- 
tude Victor Emmanuel kept turned to the 
Italian public. The new King is a natural 
athlete who enjoys riding, swimming and 
skiing. His father’s hobby was coin col- 
lecting. 

But father and son have one thing in 
common, their association with Mussolini 
in the heyday o: fascism. Now, like most 
of Italy’s woes, the troubles of the mon- 
archy stem from the Fascist era. 

Fascist collaborators. Millions of Ital- 
ians remember the House of Savoy’s col- 
laboration with Mussolini. Hatred against 
King Victor Emmanuel grew during fas- 
cism’s decline and fall and spilled into the 
open with Italy’s defeat. Victor Emman- 
uel’s abdication may take some of the 
sting from that hatred before it touches 
Humbert. 

Humbert was carefully pampered by 
Mussolini. Mussolini kept him on his good 
behavior through a decree making the 
royal succession subject to approval by 
the Fascist Grand Council, The Prince 


seldom failed to send the Duce telegrams: 


of congratulation on state occasions. 
The Antimonarchists are keeping mem- 
ories of such things bright in Italy now in 
their campaign for the June 2 referendum. 
Soldier-King. Humbert’s education has 
been military from earliest childhood. 
After training at the Royal Military 
Academy in Turin, he became an Army 
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Humbert with wife and children: Princess Maria Pia, Prince Victor 
Emmanuel, Princess Maria Gabriella and Princess Maria Beatrice 


lieutenant at 18. He rose to the rank of 
colonel by the time he was 26. 

The King is known as a stickler for 
military discipline. He once kept two 
militia officers at rigid attention for half 
an hour as punishment for not saluting 
promptly enough. 

Mussolini gave Prince Humbert com- 
mand of Italy's Northern Army shortly 
after the beginning of World War II. He 
was an Army corps general at the time 
he took charge. 

The Rrince commanded the Italian 
offensive against France, which started 
only four days before the signing of the 
French armistice in June, 1940. Six 
months later, he was promoted to the 
rank of general, and, in April, 1942, he 
assumed command of Army forces in 
Central and Southern Italy. 

Humbert was made a marshal in the 
Italian Army in October, 1942, on the 
recommendation of Mussolini. As the war 
went on, however, the future King be- 
came increasingly dismayed by Italy's 
bankruptcy under German domination. 

On the night of Sept. 7, 1943, just 
after the Italian surrender, Prince Hum- 
bert and the royal family escaped from 
German-occupied territory and took ref- 
uge in Naples. The Prince subsequently 
commanded Italian troops on the side of 
the Allies. 

Savoy’s future. Humbert married Prin- 
cess Marie-Jose of Belgium in 1930 in an 





elaborate ceremony in Rome. The royal 
couple has four children: Princess Maria 
Pia, 12; Prince Victor Emmanuel, 9; 
Princess Maria Gabriella, 6, and Princess 
Maria Beatrice, 3. Blond Prince Victor 
Emmanuel is heir apparent, but whether 
he ever will attain the throne depends up- 
on what Italians decide about the mon- 
archy. 

Humbert has shown an aggressive will- 
ingness to occupy the throne. He has been 
exercising the powers of the King since 
June, 1944, when aged, unpopular Victor 
Emmanuel III retired from public life. 

As Lieutenant General of the Realm, 
he showed a keen awareness of the im- 
portance of good public relations. Now, 
as King, he has been campaigning liter- 
ally for the Italian throne, using every 
politica] device available. 

An intensive Monarchist propaganda 
drive is going on, and Humbert is trying 
hard to present himself and the royal 
family to the public in the best possible 
light. But the Antimonarchist campaign is 
just as intensive, and so far it has received 
more indication of popular support, es- 
pecially in the populous North. 

All of Italy’s main political parties op- 
pose the monarchy. But millions of Italian 
peasants, members of no party, have a 
traditional loyalty to the crown. Unless 
their votes can save the throne, King 
Humbert II will go down in history as the 
last of Italy's monarchs. 
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Life Around the World - 


Thrill of eating caviar ceases soon in Iran. 
Living conditions at best hotel are primitive 


TEHRAN 
HIS IS A FANTASTIC TOWN. The Ameri- 
can “population” consists of newspa- 
per correspondents and photographers and 
we all live at the “Ritz”—which is not what 
you might imagine! It would compare 
with a third-rate hotel somewhere in the 
Middle West. I have a room on the top 
floor (walk up five 
flights). No running 
water in the room. 
Primitive plumbing 
arrangements. 

Meals are just 
something to eat, ex- 
cept that you can 
get more caviar than 
you can eat, and cheap. It comes down 
fresh from the Caspian Sea. And it’s 
about as much a delicacy here as marma- 
lade is in England. I’m afraid the thrill of 
eating all you want will soon wear off. 

Celebration costs come high. A tiny 
thimble of gin costs $1.25. A bottle of 
American beer is about 75 cents. A pack 
of U. S. cigarettes is 50 cents. The cheap- 
est drink in town is vodka (the Russian 
influence). It sells for 15 cents and burns 
all the way down. 

The “Iran situation” is so complicated 
and there is so much duplicity, or seem- 
ing duplicity, that it takes time to un- 
ravel it and get an intelligent under- 
standing of what goes on. This is one 
country where it is extremely dangerous 
to jump at conclusions. Anything can 
happen and often does. 

When we went out to the airport to 
see the Azerbaijanis delegation come in 
on a Russian plane, we saw a dead man 
lying on the road. The road was filled 
with gendarmes, but no one paid any 
attention to the dead man. He was a 
labor union member who had wanted to 
see Azerbaijanis arrive. The gendarmes 
had orders to keep people away from 
the airport and they did. 

No one seemed to get very excited 
about it, but the Government had sense 
enough to order the gendarmes awav 
after the incident, so 
there was no trouble 
when the plane 
came in. 

A crowd of about 
400 Tudeh Party 
members rushed to 
the plane and as the 
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Azerbaijanis stepped out they were hoist- 
ed to the shoulders of the crowd, smoth- 
ered with kisses, carried from the field 
in triumph. . 

The bodyguard that Pishevari (“Pre- 
mier’ of autonomous Azerbaijan) brought 
with him from Tabriz had to brandish 
their cocked revolvers to clear the crowd 
and get him in the car. 

Everyone was very hush-hush about 
where the Azerbaijanis were staying, but 
since no one in Iran can keep a secret, we 
found out, got a car, and drove out to a 
mud-walled village on the Mazanderan 
Road. There, some shepherds offered to 
show us the secluded country estate where 
Pishevari and his delegation were hiding 
out. We let them get 
in the car and they 
wanted to bring their 
donkey, but we had 
to draw the line 
somewhere. 

The place was 
ringed with  gen- 
darmes, with Pishe- 
varis own bodyguard at the inner core. 
Only five persons in Tehran were al- 
lowed inside. One was Prince Firouz, who 
seemed to do the negotiating for Prime 
Minister Ghavam, and the others were 
relatives of the delegation. 

We hung around awhile, but they 
wouldn't let us in, or even send our card 











in to Pishevari, so we had to return to 
town. Our passengers going back were a 
local farmer, his three wives and seven 
kids who were forced to move away from 
the area while the Tabriz delegation was 
there. 

You pass the time here in mental gym- 
nastics. Nothing is definite. Everything 
can and does change overnight. Nothing 
is what it seems. In fact, things usually 
are the opposite! When Prince Firouz, 





the Government spokesman, makes a de- 
nial, everyone takes that to mean the 
strongest kind of confirmation. I think 
I'll switch to hashish when I get to Egypt 
—it is less violent. 

I've talked to the Shah and the Prime 
Minister. I’ve seen Prince Firouz. I’ve in- 
terviewed the entire Central Committee 
of the Tudeh Party, with right-wing edi- 
tors and politicians. I’ve talked to Ameri- 
cans, Britons and Frenchmen. I’ve tried 
to see the Russians—everyone does, and 
none succeeds. And the more clarification 
you get, the more complicated it becomes. 

GB. 


Price ot potatoes in London is $3 a pound. 
Food is the principal topic of conversation 


LONDON 
HE BRITISH are starting the second 
year of victory over the Nazis with 
the same wartime four-page newspapers, 
the same breakfast of tea and toast with 
a thin veneer of butter or margarine, an 
egg and bacon once a week, and por- 
ridge twice a week. 

Other meals, noon and evening, start 
with a Sunday dinner based on the 24- 
cent weekly meat ration, with the left- 
overs served on Mondays. From Tues- 
days to Saturdays, it’s fish, one small can 
of salmon, cheese and some vegetables. 
It gets pretty monotonous and there’s 
some grumbling about the situation. 


Instead of getting better, the food 
situation actually is getting somewhat 
worse. They’ve reduced the weight of 
bread from a pound 
to 14 ounces (but the 
price is the same). 
Sugar and fats for 
cakes, cookies and 
confectionery have 
been cut by one 
fourth, and they're - 
slicing the cheese ra- 
tion from 3 to 2 ounces. 

Next time you go to your well-stocked 
grocery store get them to weigh up 5 
ounces of bacon, 8 ounces of sugar, and 
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6 ounces of butter or margarine and you 
will get a good idea of the slim diet we 
enjoy nowadays. With cows on a sum- 
mer production schedule, we are entitled 


_to 3% pints of milk a week. Everyone has 


to have his cup of tea, of course, and we 
squeeze it out of 2% ounces a month— 
38 ounces if youre over 70! And, don't 
forget, there’s very little else we can 
buy to make up for those scarce food- 
stuffs. 

On the sweet side, we get % pound 
of candy a month. To provide other 
sweets, housewives will be allowed an 
extra pound of sugar for preserving be- 
ginning June 23. They get 1 pound a 
season now. Ice-cream manufacturers and 
soft-drink bottlers will also be given a 
little larger sugar quota for the summer, 
the bottlers enough to produce 2/5 of 
prewar production, and a wee bit sweet- 
er drink. 

Sir Ben Smith* the Food Minister, 
comes in for a little cussing, particularly 
in the pubs, when some of the lads have 
to go without their second or third glass 
of beer. Wide publicity has been given 
to the fact that barley allocations to the 
breweries were cut to save 70,000 tons 
to ship to Germany. 

No one begrudges the food shipped to 
liberated countries and India, but there 
is griping—even in Parliament—over the 
severe slashes in rations here to enable 
the Government to ship foodstuffs to the 
Germans. | 

Even for what we get, I figure it costs 
an American just about twice as much to 
live in London nowadays as it does in 
Washington or New York. Rationed foods 
are priced roughly at U. S. levels, but you 
run into many more pounds and pence 
when you try to supplement the rations 
with other foods. 

Each person gets 24 ration points a 
month, but they don’t go very far when 
a can of peas, for instance, costs you 10 
points, and a package of cereal 5 points, 
and so on. Fresh 
vegetables and fruits 
are scarce and cost 
real morey. They’ve 
got apples at 30 cents 
each. And who can 
continue very long 
paying $13 for a 
bunch of asparagus, 
$3 for a pound of new potatoes, and 
from $2 to $3 a pound for beans! 

If you are lucky enough to get into a 
good restaurant for a meal, you find that, 
for what they have, ther : is a ceiling price 
of 5 shillings, which is $1.01. Some places, 
however, add a cover charge to that and 
reward you with something extra. And 
then, of course, there are the black mar- 
ket restaurants operating under the guise 
of clubs where you can get steak, chicken 
and other luxuries at very high prices. 

Since one gets fed up with rationed 
diet, however, there is no choice but to 
pay fancy prices for some things and to 








import some food from the U.S. We're 
getting two $6 food parcels a month from 
New York now and that helps us to get 
by without griping too much. 

Flats (apartments 
to you) are very dif- 
ficult to get and very 
expensive when you 
get them. They run 
from $225 to $250 a 
month, minus a lot 
of things. 

Laundry costs just 
about the same as in the U.S., but they 
add a 50 per cent tax that practically 
doubles the price by the time you get 
it home. 

I got a small car by paying through the 
nose. Licenses for even such a midget 
cost $50, but gasoline and other expenses 
in running a car are reasonable. 

Cars are so scarce that somebody glad- 
ly will buy anything with wheels (or 
without wheels) at fancy prices. I went 
to an auction whcre a 28-horsepower 
sedan costing $540 new in 1939 sold for 
$828 without wheels! Another 35-horse- 
power jalopy, partly smashed, no front 








wheels, and badly punctured rear tires 
brought $693. 

Those cars were typical British put- 
puts, not American cars. The answer, of 
course, is that the British are car hungry 
and that there’s little chance to buy a 
new car because of the Government poli- 
cy of exporting all possible cars to recap- 
ture export trade and, if possible, get 
dollars. 

Getting back to food—and everybody’s 
talking about it—the present situation is 
also detrimental to Britain’s long-range 
program to achieve a better balanced 
agriculture. One of the things they've 
been promising is that they would reduce 
wheat acreage in favor of livestock (to 
give us more meat), and dairying (to 
give us more milk and butter). 

Now it turns out that, despite the 12% 
per cent cut in bread consumption, the 
dark bread we're eating, and 15 per cent 
less beer, food shipments to other coun- 
tries have reduced grain supplies to the 
point where there will be less foodstuffs 
for producing meat, milk and eggs for 
home consumption. 

I'm not having any trouble keeping my 
slim figure over here! 


E. J.D. 
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| a the news in every issue 
of World Report is gathered from 
the four corners of the earth, a 
subscription makes an ideal gift 
for your friends, relatives and 
business associates who are 
abroad. What more practical way 
of letting them know you are 
thinking of them? Gift subscrip- 
tion rates: $4 for the first sub- 
scription, $3 for each additional 
—in U. S., its possessions and Pan 
American Union countries. Add 
$1 extra postage for each sub- 
scription to Canada and other 
countries. Mail your order to 
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MILLIONS HELPLESS IN FACE OF FAMINE 


i 


One third of the world is hungry. 

Millions will die of starvation and 
hunger-produced disease. No one 
knows how many, but estimates run 
as high as 300 million. 
’ War and weather caused the fam- 
ine. Farm lands became battlefields. 
Farmers have been unable to plant 
their crops. Seed, fertilizer, farm im- 
plements, livestock are lacking. Short- 
ages and breakdowns of transporta- 
tion make it impossible to move food 
stocks to famine areas in amounts 
needed. 

Drought hit many areas. Total per 
capita food production is down 12 
per cent; European production, 20 
per cent, North African, 50 per cent. 
Rice crop is 20 per cent short. 

To save as many lives as possible, 
food must be saved, rationed and 
shipped to the hungry lands from the 
United States and other fat lands. 


LRHaR 
—National Film Board 


MILLIONS OF BUSHELS of this wheat must be sent to areas where 
hunger hangs over the homes of 800 million people. 
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the Pacific to grow enough rice for the teeming millions 
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WAR HAS MADE IT IMPOSSIBLE for peasants around of the Far East. Wheat and other foods must be rushed 


from surplus areas to famine areas to save millions of lives. 

















EVEN WHERE RICE IS AVAILABLE, slow and insufficient junks, provide a gigantic task in getting food to an estimated 
transportation facilities, such as these small sampans and 30 million hungry Chinese. 
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—Internationa] — a —Press Aesestalien : 
DISPLACED PEOPLE throughout Europe, such as these IN FRANCE, women plow the battlefields to plant crops 
hungry children in Berlin, must get food soon or die. with which to stave off hunger this coming winter. 
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“Black oy 
IN MANY COUNTRIES, they have ration coupons YUGOSLAV SCHOOL CHILDREN and millions of other young- 
for vitally needed food, no food for the coupons. sters are among the greatest sufferers. 


‘TATOES, which have been the chief food of many Euro- lands. Now, however, there are not enough potatoes to feed 
peans throughout the war, are still the chief food in many the hungry millions. 
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IN INDIA, where millions face starvation, families grub in found. India’s farming areas suffered droughts in some areas, 
the crowded streets for any small scraps of food to be hurricanes in others, greatly reducing all food crops. 
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PATHETIC LITTLE CHILDREN, hopefully holding chunks of DRIED GRASS AND BARK are the mainstay of life 
bread and tin cups, are numbered in the hundreds of thousands. in some populous Chinese provinces. 
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—Press Association 
EX-PRESIDENT HOOVER, shown here with King 
Farouk in Cairo, flew around world to report on famine. 
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WHEAT-PRODUCING COUNTRIES are shipping millions SHIPMENTS OF FOOD, like this one for Poland, one 
of tons of wheat to hungry lands; more must be shipped. of the hungriest lands, are being rushed by UNRRA. 
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ALL COUNTRIES WITH SURPLUS food are sending to fight what Hoover calls the “grimmest specter of famine 
foodstuffs of all kinds by the shiploads to Europe and Asia in all the history of the world.” 
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THE CONELICTS OF PARIS 


{Secretary Byrnes’s report on the deadlock of the Big 4 


(Text of address by Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 

on the results of the Paris Conference, May 20, 1946.) 

WISH TO TALK WITH you about the meeting of the Coun- 
I cil of Foreign Ministers at Paris. On that mission, I was 
accompanied by Senator Connally, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and Senator Vandenberg, a 
Republican member of that Committee. I cannot adequately 
express my appreciation of their wise counsel and loyal co- 
operation. Senator Connally was exceedingly helpful. Senator 
Vandenberg, by his wholehearted co-operation, let the world 
know that regardless of how much he and his party may 
disagree with the Administration about domestic issues, in 
our relations with foreign governments we have but one 
policy, the policy of the United States. 

Building the foundations of a people's peace in a war- 
shattered world is a long, hard process. A people's peace 
cannot be won by flashing diplomatic triumphs. It requires 
patience and firmness, tolerance and understanding. We must 
not try to impose our will on others, but we must make sure 
that others do not get the impression they can impose their 
will on us. 

The progress made towards peace at the Paris meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers was disappointingly small 
in light of the expectations we had when it was agreed at 
Moscow last December that the Council should resume the 
work which had been interrupted by our inability to agree 
at London last September. 

But the progress towards peace at Paris was infinitely 
greater than I expected when I suggested that the Council 
should meet in Paris preparatory to the prompt calling of a 
Peace Conference. The Ministers did come to Paris seriously 
intending to pave the way for a Peace Conference. We differed 
considerably on a 1umber of fundamental points; but we did 
come to know what those fundamental points were and the 
varying weight the different Ministers attached to those points. 

We. found that there were three basic issues outstanding on 
the Italian treaty: reparations, the colonies and the Italian- 
Yugoslav boundary, particularly as it concerns the Italian 
city of Trieste. 

In summarizing the significance of these basic issues, I 
shall deliberately seek to avoid intensifying the conflict in 
viewpoints. 

Our position on reparations is simple. To enable the Italian 
nation to live, we have already advanced directly or indirectly 
$900,000,000. We should prefer in the interest of peace to for- 
get about reparations. But we are willing to agree to limited 
reparations, provided these do not deprive Italy of resources 
necessary to enable her to subsist without external assistance. 

If Italy requires help from others she will look to us. And 

we made it clear we are not going to advance millions of 
dollars to enable Italy to produce goods to be paid as repara- 
tions to any of our allies. 
_ The Soviet Governmen: has insisted on reparations for 
itself of 100 million dollars. We have pointed out certain 
sources from which reparations can be taken which would 
not seriously affect the Italian economy and which would 
yield substantially the amount which the Soviets claim. But 
the Soviet Government is unwilling to count what she will 
obtain from some of these sources as reparations. 

For example, she insists that some of the naval ships sur- 
rendered by Italy to the navies of the United States and 








Britain be shared with her. She declares the ships are war 
booty. But war booty belongs to the nation capturing it. The 
Soviet Union has never shared with allied nations any war 
booty captured by her. We are willing to give to her in lieu 
of reparations some of the naval ships surrendered to us. She 
demands the ships but refuses to consider them as a substi- 
tute for reparations. She insists upon being paid out of cur- 
rent production. We would have to finance the production, 
and therefore I refused to agree to the proposal. 

Differences regarding the colonies have been narrowed 
but not resolved. The Soviet Government receded from its 
claim for a trusteeship of Tripolitania, first in favor of a joint 
Soviet-Italian trusteeship and later in favor of an Italian 
trusteeship as originally proposed by the French. 

Our position has always been that the colonies should be 
placed under United Nations trusteeship, having as its ob- 
jective the welfare of the inhabitants and their independence 
at the earliest practicable date. The Trusteeship Council 
should appoint a neutral administrator responsible to it, thus 
avoiding all possible rivalry between the powers. Libia and 
Eritrea should be granted independence in 10 years. 

It is open to question whether Italy is in an economic posi- 
tion to assume the responsibility of trusteeship and whether 
the return of the colonies to Italy as trustee takes sufficiently 
into account the wishes of the inhabitants. For these reasons, 
it was with considerable reluctance that I indicated my 
willingness to yield to the French suggestion of an Italian 
trusteeship if that would bring about an agreement in the 
Council, and if it were agreed that a definite date would be 
fixed for the independence of Libia and Eritrea. But the 
French Government was unwilling to agree to a fixed date 
for independence. 

The British felt that because of their promises during the 
war they could not agree to an Italian trusteeship for territory 
occupied by the Senussi tribes. For security reasons, they also 
proposed a British trusteeship for Cyrenaica. 

When no agreement was reached, I again urged the orig- 
inal American proposal for a United Nations trusteeship. 

It was my impression that agreement on reparations and 
the colonies, as well as on a host of other questions, would 
not be long delayed if only a solution of the Trieste problem 
could be found. The Soviet representative finally indicated 
that there would be no serious question on the cession of 
the Dodecanese Islands to Greece but he refused to approve 
it until the other territorial dispositions could be agreed upon. 

The experts appointed to investigate the Italian-Yugoslav 
frontier did not differ as to the facts. But the Soviet repre- 
sentative differs from the other members of the Council as 
to the conclusions to be drawn from the facts. It is his posi- 
tion *tat Venezia Giulia must be treated as an inseparable 
whole, and that, so treated, the claim of Yugoslavia to the 
area is superior to that of Italy. The other representatives 
believe that wise statesmanship as well as the explicit de- 
cision taken by the Council at London requires a boundary 
line which will, in the main, be an ethnic line-leaving a 
minimum of people under alien rule. 

It was wrong to give Italy the whole of Venezia Giulia 
after World War I. It would be equally wrong to give Yugo- 
slavia the whole of Venezia Giulia now. It would transfer 
from Italy to Yugoslavia approximately 500,000 Italians. 

The British and French experts proposed ethnic lines more 
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favorable to Yugoslavia.than our own. In an effort to reach 

agreement, we stated we were willing to accept the British 
or French line or any other ethnic line that could be justified 
upon the basis of the London decision. 

The American delegation suggested a plebiscite for the 
area between the line proposed by the U. S. and the line pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union—but the Soviet delegation would 
not consider a plebiscite except for the whole Venezia Giulia 
area. All of us are agreed that Yugoslavia and the countries 
of Central Europe which have for years used the port of 
Trieste shall have free access to Trieste at which there shall be 
a free port under international control. But we will continue 
to appeal to the Soviet Government and the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment not to press for a boundary line which will needlessly 
violate ethnic principles and will breed trouble in the future. 

Agreement on the Balkan treaties is blocked principally by 
the inability of the Council to agree upon the economic 
clauses. Agreement on these provisions may have been de- 
layed as part of a bargaining process, although so far the 
Soviet Government has stood out against the inclusion in the 
treaties of any provision which would promise freedom of 
commerce on the Danube, the gateway to Central Europe. 

If the Soviet Government is opposed, as the United States 
Government is opposed, to the formation of exclusive political 
and economic blocs, they will not persist in their refusal to 
permit the countries of Central and Eastern Europe to open 
their gates to the commerce of all nations. 

It is regrettable that our outstanding differences on the 


treaties could not have been adjusted at our recent meeting in. 


Paris. A short recess to allow a calm re-examination of our 
respective positions should expedite agreement when we re- 
convene. But when a world short of goods and short of food is 
crying for the return of conditions of peace, we cannot indefi- 
nitely delay the making of peace and the withdrawal of troops 
from occupied areas. The four allied governments cannot in- 
definitely delay the making of peace with countries which they 
have long ceased to fight, simply because they cannot agree 
among themselves on peace terms. The Council of Foreign 
Ministers was formed to facilitate and not obstruct the mak- 
ing of peace. 

It was for that reason that the American delegation propos- 
ed that the Council at its next meeting on June 15 should con- 
clude, as far as possible, its work on the proposed drafts, but 
that the date for the Peace Conference should be definitely fix- 
ed for July 1 or July 15 and invitations should be issued at once. 

It was our view that the Council had taken sufficient time 
to try to narrow their differences and, at this stage, with the 
principal issues defined, we should not deny to our other war 
partners their right to participate. The making of peace is not 
the exclusive prerogative of any four governments. 

The Soviet delegation insisted that invitations for the Con- 
ference could not be sent until we had reconvened and agreed 
on all fundamental questions. Unanimous agreement was nec- 
essary, and we were forced, therefore, to recess without agree- 
ment for the actual calling of the Peace Conference. 

While the American delegation will, when the Council 
reconvenes, make every effort to reach agreement on funda- 
mental questions, it will renew its demand for the calling of 
a Peace Conference on July 1 or July 15. 

If we cannot have a Peace Conference until the four na- 
tions agree on every subject deemed fundamental by any one 
of them, that will give to one member of the Council the 
power to stop all efforts toward peace. It would be better for 
the Council to submit to the Peace Conference a single draft 
of each treaty, and to set forth in this draft both the matters 
on which agreement had been reached and those on which 
agreement had not been reached. This would permit free 
discussion in the Peace Conference by all the nations that did 
the fighting, and world opinion will then point the way to a 
final settlement. 

If a Peace Conference is not called this summer, the 
United States will feel obliged to request the General As- 
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sembly of the United Nations, under Article 14 of the Charter, 
to make recommendations with respect to the peace settle. 
ments. But I confidently expect a Peace Conference to be 
called this summer. 

The situation which we will face in the coming montial 
will be a test not only of others but of ourselves. There are 
now, and there will be in the future, many occasions which 
might impel us to say, as we did after the last war, that, 
much as we would like to co-operate in the restoration of 
Europe, co-operation as a practical matter is impossible with- — 
out the sacrifice of our principles and that we must be con- 
tent to cultivate and defend our own hemisphere. ~ 

But we must not forget that, if we fail to co-operate in a 
peace which is indivisible, we may again find that we will 
have to co-operate in a war which is world-wide. Whether 
we like it or not, we live in one world. 

I am unwilling to admit that we cannot co-operate without 
sacrifice of our principles. If we are going to play our part, 
we must take the offensive for peace as we took the offensive 
for war. 

But the victories of peace, like those of war, require sacri- 
fice not of principle but for principle. They require faith in 
ourselves and in our ideals. They require in‘tiative, resource- 
fulness and unrelenting effort. There is ‘no iron curtain that 
the aggregate sentiments of mankind cannot penetrate. 

The American delegation at Paris did not hesitate to start 
the offensive for peace. 

Security is the concern of every nation. But the effort of 
one nation to increase its security may threaten the security 
of other nations and cause them in turn to try to increase their 
own security. The quest for security may lead to less, rather 
than more, security in the world. 

It is in-truth extremely difficult to know to what extent the 
action of any nation may be ascribed to its quest for security 
or to its desire to expand. But some so-called security moves 
on the diplomatic checkerboard have not contributed to a 
general sense of security. 

Many of these moves are said to originate in the tear of the 
revival of German military might. 

On our way to Potsdam last summer, President Truman 
and I discussed this situation and agreed that it should be 
American policy to disarm Germany and keep her disarmed 
and to do what we can to prevent a struggle between the 
powers for the control of Germany which might give Ger- 
many the chance to divide and conquer. 

Those principles were stated in the Potsdam Agreement. 
But President Truman and I thought at that time that the poli- 
cy of disarming Germany and keeping Germany disarmed for a © 
definite period of years should become a part of a solemn treaty 
between the principal allied powers. Our policy should be to 
prevent war and not to wait until aggression gets out of hand. 

It was not a new thought. It had been foreshadowed in the 
Moscow Declaration of 1943. Others had discussed it, but no 
one more forcefully than Senator Vandenberg in a speech in 
the Senate in January, 1°45. 

At the London meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
when the Soviet Foreign Secretary seemed grcatly concerned 
about the Soviet security requirements in the Balkans, I sug- 
gested a 25-year, four-power treaty, to keep Germany dis- 
armed as a means of. preventing any real threat to Soviet 
security. I explained that we contemplated a similar joint 
guaranty of the disarmament of Japan. 

I again proposed such a treaty in a talk with Generalissimo ~ 
Stalin on December 24 while I was in Moscow. The Gen- 
eralissimo said that, if the United States made such a pro- © 
posal, he would wholeheartedly support it. 

Later, I also spoke to Mr. Bevin, who advised me that he 
personally was most sympathetic to the suggestion. 

In February, I sent a working draft of the proposed treaty — 
for German disarmament to the Soviet, British and the French — 
governments, and the proposed treaty for Japanese disarma- — 
ment to the Soviet, British and Chinese governments. I invited — 














their suggestions as to the draft. 








I was informed by Mr. Bevin 
and M. Bidault that they fa- 
yored the proposal in principle 
but would have a few sugges- 
tions to make. I did not hear 
from Mr. Molotov. Just before 
the Paris meeting, I advised the 
Ministers I would like to discuss 
the proposal at Paris. The Soviet 
Minister agreed to discuss it in- 
formally but stated without spec- 
fication that there were serious 
objections to the draft. 

At Paris, the Soviet repre- 
sentative stated he first wanted 
to know if Germany was being 
disarmed, as contemplated by 
the Potsdam Agreement, and 
he feared the treaty might de- 
lay immediate disarmament. I 
pointed out that our proposal 
could not fairly be so construed; 
that it did not lessen the obli- 
gation to disarm Germany now 
but provided machinery to keep 
Germany disarmed. 

To remove any question as 
to our purpose, I asked Gen- * 
eral Clay to request the Allied ed 
Control Council to appoint 
representatives with power to 
go into every zone and make a 
report as to the disarmament of Germany. 

Later, the Soviet representative stated that, when General- 
issimo Stalin agreed with me to support the treaty, I did not 
have a draft of it. He said that, as it could not become ef- 
fective until after a German treaty was signed, consideration 
of it could be delayed. 

It is our sincere hope that after the Soviet Union studies 
our proposal and comes to appreciate our earnest desire to 
see Germany disarmed and kept disarmed, the Soviet Union 


§ will support it wholeheartedly. 


While the making of the German peace settlement may 
take some time, we took the initiative at Paris to propose the 
immediate appointment of special deputies to prepare a peace 
settlement which could be considered at a general Allied 
conference, the date of which should be fixed by the Council 
at its next session. 

While there is no German government yet which could 
accept the settlement, agreement among the Allies on the 
nature of the settlement is necessary to enable the Allies to 
know the goal towards which the Allied occupation and ad- 
ministration should be directed and the kind of German gov- 
ernment which should be created to accept the settlement. 

I also asked that the Special Deputies on Germany be 
instructed to report on several pressing problems, including 
boundary and economic questions. We cannot, for example, 
continue to carry out the reparation program if Germany is 
not to be administered as an economic unit as agreed upon 
at Potsdam. Whatever boundaries are agreed upon for Ger- 
many, she must be able to subsist without external assistance. 
We cannot subsidize Germany to enable her to pay repara- 
tions to other nations. 

I regret that the Soviet representative was not prepared to 
act upon my proposal for the appointment of Special Deputies 
without further study. I shall renew my proposal when the 
Council reconvenes. 

Important as the German questions are, and eager as we are 
to press for their speedy solution, we must not and cannot 
delay the peace settlements with other countries. At Potsdam, 
it was agreed that the start should be made with Italy, Bul- 
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garia, Hungary, Romania and 
Finland. While Germany must 
remain under occupation for 
some time, we cannot fail to do 
our part to rid the rest of Europe 
of the burden of the forces of 


te occupation. There can be no re-. 


covery in Europe until we do. 

It is particularly important 
that we press forward vigorously 
with the Austrian treaty. The 
Moscow Declaration on Austria 
contemplated that Austria should 
be regarded more as a liberated 
than as a satellite country. It 
was agreed at Potsdam that no 
reparations would be taken from 
her. She was one of the first 
countries in Central Europe to 
have free elections following the 
liberation. The continuance of 
foreign troops in Austria is an 
undue burden on her economy. 

In February, we asked that 
the Austrian treaty be prepared 
along with other treaties for 
satellite states. At Paris, I in- 
sisted upon its preparation, but 
—— the Soviet representative de- 
= | clined to discuss the Austrian 
treaty or say when he would 
consider it. 

The making of peace with 
Austria is essential to the restoration of anything like condi- 
tions of peace in Europe. As long as there is no peace with 
Austria and foreign troops remain on her soil, military com- 
munication lines will continue to be maintained in Romania 
and Hungary and possibly Italy. 

If peace could be made with Austria concurrently with the 
treaties now under consideration, there would be no necessity 
or excuse for a single soldier on foreign soil in Europe, 
with the exception of Germany and a line of communication 
through Poland. European states would have:a chance to live 
and breathe. 

It is American policy to press unremittingly for the con- 
clusion of peace settlements to make possible the withdrawal 
of troops from countries where they do not belong and where 
they impose unjustified economic and social difficulties upon 
the people. And even without waiting for the conclusion of 
peace treaties it is American policy to press for the reduction 
of occupation troops in all countries. 

Our policy of continuing to press for the return of con- 
ditions of peace, without regard to the making of formal 
peace treaties, finally yielded some constructive results in the 
case of Italy. For months we have been urging the revision of 
the Italian Armistice so as to restore virtually complete sov- 
ereignty to Italy, except in the colonies and in the contro- 
versial Venezia Giulia area. At Paris this revision was agreed to. 

While the absence of a peace treaty still handicaps Italy 
in her effort to rebuild her broken economic and political 
life, the revised Armistice gives the Italian Government the 
largest possible freedom that can be given to it without a 
formal peace treaty. 

Our problems are serious, but I am not discouraged. Our 
offensive to secure peace has only begun. We are determined 
to work for political and economic peace in Europe, in the 
Near East and in the rest of the world. We shall work for it 
in the peace conferences and in the councils of the United 
Nations. The objective of our offensive is not territory or 
reparations for the United States. The objective is peace— 
not a peace founded upon vengeance or greed, but a just 
peace, the only peace that can endure. 
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How Byrnes Avoided 
Appeasement at Paris 


U.S. Secretary of State Byrnes was the 
“strong man” of the Paris Conference, 
and took unquestioned leadership, pro- 
posing solutions of differences between 
the Big Four and opposing Russian de- 
mands. The British and French played 
second fiddle. 


oo 9 


In taking the strong stand he did at 
Paris, Secretary Byrnes refused to in- 
dulge in any “Munich appeasement,” 
taking an adamant position against 
Russian territorial demands and re- 
fusing to trade “the lives of people.” 
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The still unsolved question which really 
broke up the Paris Conference was Tri- 
este. Soviet Russia wants Yugoslavia to 
have that vital Adriatic port so that Rus- 
sia will have access to the Mediterranean. 
Molotov was prepared to give up most of 
his other demands for Trieste—but the 
other Allies stood firm. 


oo 98 


The outcome of the French election 
was a big surprise even to the French, 
and gave new life to all elements 
which oppose communism. It’s pre- 
dicted now that there will be a de- 
crease in the Communist vote in the 
forthcoming elections for the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. 
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Admiral Leahy, military adviser to 
President Truman, stubbed his diplomatic 
toe when he said in London that he saw 
no objection to a regional defense arrange- 
ment in the South Pacific. That is con- 
trary to announced State Department 
policy. 
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A group of outstanding scientists is 
seriously considering the nomination of 
Professor Otto Hahn of Germany for 
the Nobel Peace Prize. The fact is that 
these scientists are convinced that Doc- 
tor Hahn was at least partly responsible 
for delaying Hitler’s efforts to manu- 
facture the atom bomb. Professor 
Hahn was the winner of the Nobel 
prize for chemistry in 1944. 
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Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
carried an economic plan for Europe with 


German Is Considered 
For Nobel Peace Prize 


him to Paris, but he never introduced it to 
the Four Power Conference. Speculation 
is current that career men in the State 
Department killed the idea. The truth is, 
however, that Byrnes held the proposal 
up himself. He feared it might be con- 
strued by the Russians as an open threat 
to establish a Western European bloc and 
thus put a further strain on U. S.-Russian 
relations. 
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An undisclosed reason behind Rus- 
sia’s refusal to remove her troops from 
Austria at this time is some 50,000 
displaced persons from Eastern Europe 
still in the United States zone. Mostly 
from Yugoslavia, Poland and Russia, 
none of these persons wants to return 
home. The Russians contend that they 
should be returned by force, if neces- 
sary. The United States wants to turn 
the matter over to the United Nations. 
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British lanor unions are growing more 
and more dissatisfied with the Labor 
Party Government. Despite nationaliza- 
tion, unions feel that workers and tech- 
nicians are not getting an adequate share 
in the control of industry. The unions are 
going to put increasing pressure on the 
Government to get more control before 
the nationalization program gets into full 
swing. 
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A debate is going on now inside the 
Kremlin as to whether Marshal Zhukov 
should be allowed to make his contem- 
plated trip to the United States to visit 
General Eisenhower. Internationalists 
like Litvinov believe that Zhukov’s 
visit would serve to bolster relations 
with the United States, which have 
reached a new low. Isolationists, led 
by Molotov, favor giving the U.S. a 
cold shower. 


oo 9 


Secretly, important British industrial- 
ists are pleased that United States ex- 
porters are allocating such a small per- 
centage of production to world customers. 
They feel now that Britain’s allocation of 
nearly half of production for export will 


hold the markets formerly considered 
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British Unions Angry 
With Own Labor Party: 


lost to the United States. This is behind 
the growing belief in England that, when 
the loan is granted, the country will be 
well over the economic hump, much @ 
sooner than expected. : | 


oo Oo 


The Brazilian Foreign Office is now 
considering September 7, the 124th 
anniversary of Brazilian independence, 
as a date for the opening of the oft- 
postponed Rio conference on inter- 
American defense. Now that European 
peace is stalemated, Brazil may get the | 
go-ahead sign from the United States — 
in order to demonstrate to Russia the © 
solidarity of the Americas. 


oo 90 


If negotiations now going on in Mos- @ 
cow are successful, Norway may succeed © 


in getting the first foreign air line into # 
Russia. Norwegian officials are in the @ 
Russian capital asking permission for an # 


Oslo-to-Leningrad route, A northern link- 7 
up may materialize also over the strategic 
arctic route, connecting the Norwegian | 
northern terminus at Tromso with the - 
Russian all-weather port of Murmansk. ~ 


o 0 Oo 


The Russian Government is relaxing © 
the travel controls that existed during ~ 
the war. Outsiders now can travel ~ 
about freely inside Russia just so long ~ 
as they don’t enter the “border states.” 
These include the Baltic states, West- ~ 
ern Ukraine, and parts of White Russia — 
which were acquired in World War II 
and are now being Sovietized. 
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Russia's answer to the string of Allied — 
air bases the length of the Mediterranean © 
will be to establish an air base in Albania. ~ 
The Communist-dominated Government ~ 
of Albania has granted the Russians a 
base at Tirana. This will put Russian 
planes within 300 miles of the major 
Allied air base at Foggia in Italy, and 
well within striking distance of Mediter- 
ranean shipping routes. 


© 0° Oo ; 
A purge of the Spanish Army is — 


now under way. The announced rea- 
son is to discipline anti-Franco demon- . 


_ Strators. Actually, the reason behind “ 


the purge is Franco’s worry that Mon- — 
archists in the Army might act against 
him if they got an opportunity. 
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A brand new audience 


The readers of World Report comprise a new group of 
customers for the companies with advertising messages de- 
‘signed to reach the expanding markets inside and outside the 


United States. 


Shortages are temporary, and the businessman with fore- 
sight knows that the next few months furnish a real oppor- 
tunity to build up goodwill and a prospect list for the days 


when competition will be keen. 


Here in one group are tens of thousands of subscribers who 
are prime prospects for America’s leading advertisers such as 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
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